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Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 


The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 








Editing, Re- 


vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 

Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 





October 10, 1924. that 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 


Sell 





much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 


editor 


cism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 


work into the 
merit 














Manuscript 


You may like to For twenty years Mr. James Knapp I have just sold my 
know that I landed Reeve has been helping writers to per- story. d that you 
PE A 4 fect and make salable their work. page hh - alee 
where, except for your one of the magazines 
suggestion, I would Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had you suggested. Never 
not have thought of “shown him the way.” He was the say die, is surely the 
ae oo : motto for any writer. 
submitting fiction. founder and former editor of “The I tried this story on 
org — Editor.” In his earlier days he was twenty-four magazines 
world travel writer for many periodicals; —had two critics criti- 

cize it—another first, 


of a newspaper, 
magazines, He knows what editors want. 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 


money back?” With structive criticism, and suggest mar- : P 

a f en at : your splendid criti- 
my appreciation 0 | kets for your particular manuscript. cism that I finally sold 
your advice and criti- Or, will revise, correct, and put your the story. 


consideration. 
ticulars will be sent on request. 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 








and various you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and lan it. 

thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 


best possible shape to 


Very sincerely yours, 
Rates and par- H 


Johnstown, Pa. 
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36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50, 
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further development of the principles set forth in “The 
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writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded, Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
si reage A method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 
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for all writers. 
of book. Price $2.50. 


f A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Ready Now! Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 


The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
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Make Big Money _ 
as a News Writer 


ON’T be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—such stories are 

purely mythical. Every successful journalist of today has developed his or 

her acquired talents, commonly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, 
and ability to think rapidly and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went | 
ahead. | 
| 


One Sure Route to Successful News Writing 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It will show you the right way to begin. It will tell you just how to 
avoid the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 

Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 


” 


easier it would have been! 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows 
the Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 
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DIGEST for one year. 


The WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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| ENCE, and{ enter | my subscription to THE WRITER’S 
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$7.00 for $5.00! 
ELEVEN IMPORTANT The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
LESSONS IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
. ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
i. — 2 cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
oie Mee a, subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
o. di to you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
Ra py ee a ee we will extend your subscription for one year 
5. How to Get the Story to the from present date of expiration. 
Paper. If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
6. Newspaper Correspondence. paper field, we know that you will accept this 
7. How to Handle “Copy.” liberal offer today. 
8. General Instructions. 
9. Expressions to Avoid. —esm ac MOAT. THis COUPON TODAY<< °°") 
10. Branches of Correspondence. co td ; 
11. Correspondence as a Bread The i ae Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Winner. I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) for n .00, 
for which send to me by return mail your “IDEAL” 
COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE SPOND. 




















THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR WRITERS OF SHORT 
STORIES, POEMS, SONGS, PHOTOPLAYS, Etc. 


M. H. MENDELSORN, £ditor 
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Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 


ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 | 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50! 


A DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of either the 
Rocet’s or Writer’s Dicest, both practically indispensable 
to the ambitious writer of today. The coupon below will 
bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 














How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Roget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
necessary to effective style and description than even 
a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- | 
ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for | 























Handsomely bound in : Se 
cloth, 671 pages all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult | 


of expression without this reference. 


Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear ...”. We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, | 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
like manner. 


——— ee ee 


| 
| THIS OFFER IS LIMITED— CLIP COUPON NOW 


| THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter | 

| (or extend) my subscription for \WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, | 

which amount I enclose herewith. (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 

| understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request. 
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Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 


SSE As in the ordinary 
dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 


WALKER’S alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the letter 


RHYMING they begin with, in 
this Rhyming Diction- 
DICTIONARY ary they follow each 
other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with a are 
placed first in this 
book, instead of all 
words that begin with 
a as in the regular 
dictionary. 

To illustrate, let us 
suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 
ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
pension, discussion, and many others. If the word 
be night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 


1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
year. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
both for only $3.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 











Cloth bound, 706 pages. 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send me Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, all for $3.50, postpaid, I enclose this 


amount. (M. O., currency or check acceptable.) 
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MNES Vince pete hassyesddsetevasdneiedsubanete 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


i apes magazine sec- 
tion and special 
columns of our mod- 
ern newspapers offer 
an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
i ' surround him daily 

\ can turn a few hours’ 






HOW TO SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 





ng mo fi 
Fac 1 A work to exceptional 
aaa profit. 
ae There is practically 
Bie is no limit to the choice 








of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 


This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 

If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW---, 


Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


{ WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., | 
f 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. i 
! GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- } 
| paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” for | 
i which I enclose $1. i 
i i 
PME cinch seseudetesweeaeeoue amen seetoease ee 
I 1 
{ BON 68 OR oc eccactediceneve Ceoceccecconsoongse } 
I ! 
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Writes for 200 Papers 
| 





J. E. BULLARD 


Successful Free-Lance Writer 


For fifteen years a prolific contributor to business and 
sechnical Periodicals; author of “Instructions to Gas- 
(1914), and “‘Gas-Appliance Dis- 
play and I emonstration” (1917), the first books ever 
published in this country on gas merchandising; author 
of many serials, fictional and non-fictional, on business 
and technical subjects + Popaae Editor of The Horse- 
less Age, 1917- 1918: Y.M C. A. tary, with the 
37th Division U. S. E itionary Forces in France and 
Belgium, at the front; since January, 1919, has contributed 
articles and fiction to at least 200 periodicals i in the United 
States, Canada, and England, and devotes his time ex- 
clusively to writing. 


“‘My net income from wsiing, since I began to 
study the short-story under Dr. enwein, has been 
many times greater than it had been for all the 
years I had been writing previously. I believe that 
Dr. Esenwein’s course will be of untold aid to 
every writer of business articles. It increases one’s 
keenness of observation; helps one to make the best 
of his material, and to put it together more inter- 
estingly; and fits one to meet the demands of the 
modern editor. As the years go by these demands 
are becoming greater and greater. The better busi- 
ness periodicals are already demanding material of 
a higher grade than will satisty the poorer class of 


fiction magazines.”’ 








Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work 
because they are taught to do so. 

One student has reported sales of $600 in one 
week; another has recently won a $2,000 prize; 
others have sold their first stories. News of 
this sort comes in every day 











Stories Serials 
Articles 


READ THIS BOOKLET 
FREE FOR THE ASKING 





J. E. Bullard and 28 other authors 
show how Dr. Esenwein’s 40-lesson 
Course has helped them. Course ts 
sold at a very moderate price, or on 
easy payments. It will help you. 


Let us tell you all about it 


Among Dr. Esenwein’s success- 
ful students are those who had 
never written previously for 
publication, and those, like Mr. 
Bullard, who had—fiction writ- 
ers, article writers, novelists. All 
have profited in quality of work, 
and in dollars and cents. 


Send in the Coupon Today 
rss CLIP HERE «2 === === 





i 
The Home Correspondence School, 
i = Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
i ; 
q Please send me without charge or obliga- 
[ tion your booklet : 
; “99 Stories of Success” 
4 : ; 
1 Een WRSCIEEE BW 5 oss iccencbanseaees 
| ay 

Pik ore ah hate arya the writing 
i 
: PN PONE oo ska nn senaananadeisivessaciaxne 
l Writer’s 
i PEE ci ok taiuwieiwkwek wausies chaseseeme 
: WY EB inno vce s sce sancti beneaee 
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Sell YOUR Short Stories 


| O YOU want to write and sell short stories? Others do and so can 

you. If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 
knowledge of the technique cf putting a short story together, you can 
write the stories that the editors want. For every editor is looking for 
new, well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
The editors are waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and 
we will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 
idea. It is 


The “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” | 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript. 


and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE Step by Step 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 





The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing. 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It. ? 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly ans? bay cg Bee Mie TREE 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra ceeaen A: ‘Thames See Rockers. 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson 3. Choosing Your Title. 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
| Notes. 
SPECIAL 1 O DAY OFFER Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 
"9 Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Crisis. 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 


Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 
Lesson 11. Characterization, 
Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 


it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 



































with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— I a ee 
a -esson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
both for $5.00. phere and Color. 
Lesson 14. Dialogue. 
Lesson 15. The Climax. 
| USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
The Writer’s Digest, clusion. : 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) Characters. . orn 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- Literary Form. 
| mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 
to THE W RITER S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 
| a_ subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- a rae 
gin of this coupon, “extend” my subscription for one year.) pane a Flay cia Writer 
Sia eos iclecinie'cicseors.o:: Sap eae: oe Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script. 
EE SSE Bean bvciccanssig kee tte ceonnered es udiownpoeeeawsel Lesson 23. Originality. 
Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
| eee mr eee re NG oo ay Nictnween year Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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The Morning After! 


By LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


“Oft in the stilly night—” 

Yes, of course you have done it! We 
all have Something in the utter 
quiet of the sleeping household, the far, 
faint stir of belated traffic, the soft breath 
of the slumberous night finding its way to 
your pillow through the open window. Or 

.something, it may be, in the less pleasant 
moments, when the brain is fevered, and 
the night presses in subtly with its sugges- 
tions and its fancies, and you toss wake- 
fully in the silent watches. In either case— 
visions !—visions! Plot germs, lurking in 
the unknown corners of your mind, often 
unsuspected, come trooping out and dance 
before you, nor do they. stop there, but pull 
the curtain, and reveal the stage all set, and 
the actors ready and the play starts, 
and you have little to do but watch! 

If we could get up then, and write down 
all this! But few of us do—and, perhaps, 
just as well. We say: “In the morning we 
will be fresh, and here is the thing all made, 
ready to hand—we will do this one quickly!” 

Common meeting ground, this, brother 
writer! One of those many places of ex- 
perience that bind us, of the literary per- 
suasion, in a sympathetic bundle. 

Why, listen to George Barrow’s “Laven- 
gro, speaking to us from ’way back in the 
fifties : 

““‘T have no idea what I am to do,’ said I, 


as I stretched my hand towards the pitcher, 
‘unless I write a tale or a novel!’” 


What to write is his next troubling con- 
sideration. (Ever been there?) Well, we 
find him saying: 


“T would write an entirely fictitious narra- 
tive called the Life and Adventures of Joseph 
Sell... .I had better begin at once, thought 
I; and removing the bread and the jug, which 
latter was now empty, I seized pen and paper, 
and forthwith essayed to write the life of 
Joseph Sell, but soon discovered that it was 
much easier to resolve upon a thing than to 
achieve it.” 

And now we come to the special point we 
are considering. He goes on to say: 


“ . . after trying in vain to write a line, I 
thought it would be as well to go to bed, and 
defer my projected undertaking till the mor- 
row. So I went to bed, but not to sleep... . 
At length I felt within my brain a kindly 
glow; it was the commencement of inspira- 
tion; . scenes and incidents flitted before 
my mind’s eye so plentifully, that I knew not 
how to dispose of them. Before morning 
I had sketched the whole work on the tablets 
of my mind, and then resigned myself to 
sleep in the pleasing conviction that the most 
difficult part of my undertaking was achieved.” 


There the chapter ends, and the next 


opens with these words: 

“Rather late in the morning I awoke; for 
a few minutes I lay still, perfectly still ; my 
imagination was considerably sobered; the 
scenes and situations which had pleased me 
so much over night appeared to me in a far 
less captivating guise that morning. I felt 
languid and almost hopeless. . . .” 
Common ground, brother writer, com- 


mon ground! 
The morning after !—and that which had 
been so vivid and compelling is flat, stale 
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and unprofitable. That which was flesh and 
blood, plump, indeed, and breathing health- 
ily, has become a corpse if not a skeleton. 

Hold on! A skeleton? An excel- 
lent thing for a writer! 

Hear our friend “Lavengro” again: 

“It was a great thing to have formed my 
plan, and to have arranged the scenes in my 
head, as I had done on the preceding night. 
The chief thing requisite at the present was 
the mere mechanical act of committing them 
to paper. This J did not find at first so easy 
as I could wish, ... but I persevered” (the 
italics are mine) ... “and before I went to 
bed that night, I had completed fifteen pages 
of my Life of Joseph Sell.” 

Need I point an obvious moral to adorn 
this tale? Well, I will throw it in for good 
measure, and by again quoting from an- 
other one of the “clever old johnnies” we 
can never outgrow, for the simple reason 
that history repeats itself in creative art as in 
other things. So we read: “No one knows 


the full immensity of the difference between 
having power enough to make a little head- 
way against obstacles, and just falling short 
of the power which is necessary at the time. 
In every great intellectual career there are 
situations like that of a steamer with a 
storm-wind directly against her and an iron- 
bound coast behind. If the engines are 
strong enough to gain an inch an hour she 
issafe.. .” 

An inch an hour! How are your engines? 
How beats your heart when the wind is 
dead ahead? An inch an hour! 

Well, if that applies to “every great in- 
tellectual career,” it must apply much more 
to us lesser fry! 

An inch an hour! 

Courage, brother! That left-over skele- 
ton from last night’s vivid creation may yet 
be clothed with flesh and blood, and made 
fit for the editorial presence! 





Editorial “Do’s and Don’ts” of Bennet 


Rules Laid Down by Famous Publisher for Guidance of Reporters, Copy 
Readers and Editors are Unearthed by Former 
New York Herald Man 


We have been ab!e to secure this valuable 
material through the courtesy of the ditor 
and Publisher, New York City, which ap- 
peared in one of their recent numbers. 

When James _ Gordon the 
younger, was in command of the New York 
Herald he laid down a list of “Do’s and 
Don’ts” for the guidance of his reporters, 
copy readers, and editors which became fa- 
mous in those days. The list has become 
almost a rarity at the present time. 


Bennet, 


The pamphlet containing the instructions 
was recently unearthed by Robert E. Liv- 
ingston, who, as a staff member of the 
Herald, labored every day for twenty years 
to foliow Commodore Bennet’s instructions. 
Mr. Livingston is now director of informa- 
tion and advertising for the Consolidated 
Gas Company, of New York. 

“One thing that does not appear in the 
really valuable rules was the fine of one 
dollar imposed on reporters or copy read- 


ers for each misspelled name of a person,” 
Mr. Livingston commented. “To avoid 
errors of this kind, the reporter writing a 
‘story’ was required to print with his pen, 
once at least, the names of the persons 
figuring in the article. At the time of the 
pen printed name it was known that the 
reporter had his mind on the proper spell- 
ing of the name, although in the haste of 
‘turning in’ his copy he might misspell the 
name later in his story.” 

The list follows: 

Courtesy and Fair Play 

Do not use any expression that will un- 
necessarily hold any one up to ridicule. 
The printing of anonymous interviews, 
statements and applied accusations is for- 
bidden. 

Don’t say “Chinaman” for a Chinese. 

Don’t call a Jew a Hebrew. 

Don’t use “Italian” in crime stories; say 
foreigner. Reflections on nationalities or 
races are taboo. 
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Don’t say “colored man” when you mean 
negro. 

Don’t call 
“aged.” 

Observe the Laws of Good Taste 

In writing let it be taken for granted that 
a person shot, stabbed or mangled will 
bleed. Use the word “blood” only when it 
is essential. 

Don’t say “box party” for theater party. 

Don’t say a man is a “clubman.” 

Don’t use “courtesy visit.” 

Don’t use “visiting” in the sense of “Mr. 
and Mrs. Blank are visiting at Mr. Dash’s 
villa.” 

Don’t use “invited guest” or “invited au- 
dience.” 

Don’t use term “dinner hostesses,” 
ner dance” or “dinner guest.” 

Don’t use “house guest,” “house party” 
or “reception guest.” 

Don’t use (hotel) “patron” or “guest.” 

Don’t use “guest of honor” or “maid of 
honor.” 

Don’t say a man is a “rich man” or a 
“magnate.” 

Don’t use “New Yorker.” 

Don’t say a man is a “society” man. 

Don’t use “week end” or “over Satur- 
day.” 

Be careful in the use of the word “sick” 
that the context does not place upon it the 
possibility of an offensive construction. “III” 
is preferable. 

Don’t call a theatrical performance a 
“show.” 

Don’t use “society belle’; say 
girl” or “social leader.” 

Don’t apply “schedule” to the movement 
of persons, as: “Ambassador Bacon was 
scheduled to leave Vienna.” 


her an “old woman,” say 


“din- 


“society 


Avoid Inaccuracies of Statement 

Don’t say “mutual friend.” 

Don’t refer to the “club section of the 
city.” There is none. ‘ 

Once a King or Queen always one, un- 
less deposed, as Marie Antoinette. 

Do’s and Don’ts for Writing for 

the Herald 

Get the news, and all the news. 

Outline your story before you begin to 
write. 


Reporters will find it to their advantage 
to put down a single fact, or a group of re- 
lated facts, on one sheet of paper in making 
notes, so that they may readily and quickly 
arrange their material in logical sequence. 

Know the subject thoroughly and think 
straight. 

Write as well as you talk. 

Avoid long and involved sentences. Make 
them short and crisp. Do not try to fire 
your whole battery of details in the intro- 
duction. 

Do not tell a story more than once. 

The introduction is to give to the reader 
a quick, illuminating flash and to hold his 
attention. 

Tell the story clearly and forcibly and 


keep away from worn and_ hackneyed 
phrases. Be original even if you take a 
chance. Dare to be as funny as you can. 


Don’t be afraid to say the same word over 
again if clearness requires it. Macaulay 
wasn't. 

Shun the monotonous repetition of words, 
however, and especially avoid the use of the 
same word in different senses in the same 
paragraph. 

Avoid tiresome circumlocutions; write 
with interest and enthusiasm. Do not com- 
pose a story so that the reader feels that the 
writer was watching himself go by. The 
highest art is that which conceals art. 

Master general principles of composition. 

Observe accurately, know the facts, think 
straight, write forcibly for on these com- 
mandments rest all the rules of newspaper 
English. 

Below are given the official Don’ts” 
arranged under the rhetorical principles they 
violate and in alphabetical order: 


Avoid Trite and Overworked 
Expressions 


Don’t “hit,” “slap” or “flay” in headlines. 
Don’t say records are “broken” or 
“smashed.” 

Don’t use “probe” or “probing.” 

Purity requires the elimination of foreign 
words unless there is no English word 
which will express the meaning which the 
writer would convey. 

“Dictograph” and “dictaphone” are pat- 
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ented words and should be spelied as here 
given. They are Greek-Latin hybrids. 
Don’t say “per year” or “per day”; make 
it “per annum” or “per diem” or “a year” 
or “a day.” Don’t mix Latin and English. 
Shun obsolete words and expressions. 
This is the twentieth century. 
Don’t use “domestic” for “servant” ; it is 


obsolete. 

Tautology consists in repeating the 
thought or statement. 

Don’t use expressions akin to “silence 


reigned and no sound was heard.” 

Avoid the use of slang, obscure technical 
terms and commonplace expressions and 
unauthorized abbreviations in news stories. 
When you let your fancy for syncopated 
English play put it in quotation marks, or 
reserve it for avowedly humorous flights. 

Don’t clip words, as “plane” for “mono- 
piane,” “biplane,” etc.; or “phone” for 
“telephone,” or “auto” for “automobile.” 

Don’t say “fire breaks out.” 

Don’t use “gang” or “gangster.” 

Don’t use “hurdle” as a verb in “hurdle 
and ride.” 

Don’t use 
cle” or “account.” 

Don’t use “near riot.” 

Don’t use “pants,” “vest” or “full dress 
suit.” 

Don’t say a place was 
“raid” as a noun. 

Don’t use “rush” 
“rush orders,” etc. 

Don’t use “suicide” as a verb. 

Don’t say “plain clothes men.” 

Don’t use Zoo for New York Zoolog- 
ical Park or the Central Park Menagerie. 

Redundancy consists of the use of words 
which are not necessary to the sense. 

Don’t use “consensus of opinion” for 
“consensus.” 

Don’t use “painfully cut” or similar ex- 
pressions, as though persons were “‘agree- 
ably cut.” 

Don’t say “completely destroyed.” 

Don’t use “dance music” or “promenade 
music.” 

Don’t use “thrilling” as an unnecessary 
adjective in the context of a story as de- 
scribing a situation desired to be expressed 


“newspaper story” for “arti- 


“raided ;” use 


as an adjective; no 
’ 


by a reporter. Let the public decide if the 
story is thrilling or not. 

Don’t sprinkle “yesterdays” throughout 
your story. 

Precision consists of the choice from 
cognate or similar words of the word which 
best expresses the idea to be conveyed. Be 
accurate. 

Don’t use “casket” for “coffin.” 

Don’t use “car” or “machine” for “auto- 
mobile.” Car does not mean automobile, 
and where automobile is meant the word 
automobile should be used. 

Don’t use “claim” for “assert.” A man 
claims’ a hat; he asserts that the hat is his. 

Don’t use “engineer” for “engine driver.” 

“Hunting dogs” must be avoided; use 
“hounds.” In an objectionable case the 
dogs were English setters. Use the “g” in 


Pekingese. 

Say “hunting” when referring to the 
chase of game on horseback, and “shoot- 
ing” when the sportsman is afoot. 

Don’t get something 
more definite. 

Don’t use “partially”? when you mean 


’ 


se, 


say “a number ;” 


“partly.” 

Don’t use “proposition” when you mean 
“proposal.” 

Don’t say “suit was brought ;” say “action 
was begun.” 

Propriety requires that words or phrases 
shall convey the exact and proper meaning 
of the writer. 

Don’t use “as to” for “about, 
ing” or “regarding.” 

Don’t use “came” for “went” or “gone.” 

Don’t use “collide ;” write “in collision.” 

Don’t say “the Court said,” when you 
mean the Judge or Justice. 

Don’t “created” when 
“caused.” 

Don’t use “diplomat ;” use ‘“diplomatist.” 

Do not use this style of the “was given” 
form of expression and its variations :— 
“Admiral Dewey was given a horse” and 
“Colonel Smith was presented with a 
sword.” The horse was given to Admiral 
Dewey and the sword was presented to 
Co!onel Smith. 

Don’t say “had his leg broken” or “had 


(Continued on page 48) 
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concern- 


say you mean 


Writing for Very Small Children 
By T. C. O'DONNELL 
XII 
STORIES — COLOR 


‘The term “color” in this article will not 
be confined to its ordinary sense, but also 
will include those various effects, such as 
music, which give the child’s story person- 
ality and interest. The child, let us always 
remember, has a natural instinct for the 
decorative, and color and music and sounds 
and strange shapes can be applied with the 
utmost lavishness, certain to be devoured 
by the child, its senses open to receive in- 
delibly every impression made upon them. 

We sometimes speak of a man or a 
woman as having a colorful personality, and 
that is precisely what we have in mind in 
speaking of “color” in children’s stories. 
The circus, the Punch and Judy show, ma- 
rionettes—all are unfailing in their appeal 
to the child. And note—all of the above 
attractions are offered in terms of the deco- 
rative. “The Bluebird,” produced a few 
years ago by Maurice Tourneur, had flat, 
decorative scenes that were positively en- 
chanting to the child, as did “Peter Pan” 
and “Prunella.” But I shall come back to 
this point in a later paragraph. 

The first point to bear in mind is actual 
opportunity for color suggestion. Whether 
flowers appear in your plot or not, yet it is 
nearly always possible to add a rose bush, 
say, filled with red blossoms, or whatever 
hue you desire. And there will be the house, 
which you can make yellow, if you wish— 
and to still further fix the suggestion of 
color and atmosphere in your story, you 
can say that it was like the yellow of the 
gay roses that grew in Grandma’s garden, 
at the word garden the child’s mind running 
riot with the colors that the suggestion 
calls up. Care should be used in instances 
of this particular kind to use flowers or 
other objects that the child is familiar with. 
The rose and the lilac and the pansy and 
sunflower—common flowers like that evoke 
a definite picture, whereas mignonette and 
verbena would not. 





In a story that my own little girl has 
never tired of, I have the fairy forgetting 
to kiss the little boy; he asks for the kiss, 
knowing fairies do that kind of thing to 
good boys and girls, and not wanting to be 
cheated out of anything. The fairy asks 
what kind of a kiss he wishes, and he says 
a purple kiss with yellow half moons on it. 
This was done to obviate the difficulty | 
found with the particular plot to work in 
what I felt to be sufficient color. 

Then there is always the orange moon; 
and the blue of the sky, so very much like 
the johnny-jump-ups that grew down by 
the pond, and the violet mists that rise in the 
morning, and if your story is in a whimsical 
mood you will have a green or a red ele- 
phant, and all that. Do not be afraid of 
color; like a child tinting the pictures and 
decorations in its books, tint in vivid colors 
every object of your story possible, and be 
sure that you will have the child with you. 

Then there is music. The wind, for ex- 
ample, should never just blow through the 
trees, but should play a pretty tune as it 
passed through, reminding the little reader 
of the pretty tunes that Grandaddy played 
upon his violin, little golden tunes, perhaps. 
And the robin sings a rich song at evening 
that the little boy thinks he must be playing 
upon the long threads of gold and green 
light that reach from the setting sun clear 
down in to the appletree top. Everything in 
the story can be made if desired to remind 
the little girl or boy in the story of music 
and sounds, and sometimes, even of both 
music and color. 

Then we have the effect of repetition and 
arrangement, not so much to suggest, in a 
direct way, music or color, as to make the 
appeal to the child’s decorative sense, which 
we spoke of in a former paragraph. 

The best and most classic example is the 
story of the three bears. First the number 
of bears is definite, and then, the number 
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once introduced, is played upon through- 
out the story—always the three bears, the 
three chairs, the three beds, etc., repeated 
like a motif at regular intervals. The num- 
ber may be other than three, but for prac- 
tical purposes “three” is best, since it does 
not represent too many characters or situa- 
tions. In the Gaelic tales, the most decora- 
tive of all fairy lore, it is nearly always 
three—the three old women, the three balls 
of colored cotton, the three successive days 
for the three tests! Conrad Aiken has an 
adult poem, decoratively handled, in which 
at recurring intervals is the line, “And three 
white unicorns came down to the sea”— 
decoration in its best form, vivid, full of 
color, and suggesting a picture flat in its 
every aspect, and fascinating the adult, who 
is less strongly appealed to by the decorative 
than is the child. 

In one of my own stories the setting is 
by a still woodland pool in which three 
bright stars appear. In a series of incidents 
the things of the wood come, one by one, 
to drink at the pool, and see there the three 
white stars smiling up: at them from the 
still, black water. Each incident repeats 
this business of the three white stars smil- 
ing up at whatever it is comes to the pool 
to drink. 





All this business of color and music and 
decorative arrangement represent, of course, 
the “trimmings” of the story, but they fix 
the attention of the child from the start, 
and keep it to the end. The fact proves 
that the child, while it feeds upon action, 
yet will be appealed to most strongly by 
those qualities of beauty that are as endur- 
ing as time itself. And the appeal is so sure 
and the method so simple that it is a wonder 
that, given a story of any value at all, any 
writer should do a story that is not of the 
most enchanting character. 

All this demands, of course, the eye of 
the artist; it demands a spirit and a mood 
akin to those of the medieval artists who 
worked with such untiring patience to pro- 
duce, for example, pictures with details of 
lawns starred with flowers, so elaborately 
worked out that we are amazed at their 
infinite patience. Not that the writing of a 
story with color is exacting, but it does re- 
quire something besides a putting together 
of situations in a logical sequence to com- 
plete a story; it requires painting in here 
and there, touches of color and sound and 
arrangement that, while not the story itself, 
yet make of that story a work of exquisite 


art. 





THE AUTHOR’S HEIGHTS 
By Lota BEALL GRAHAM 


When I aspired to higher life, 
[ gallantly set out 
To reach the Author’s Golden Heights 
I’d often heard about. 
Where life they said was teeming 
In nooks of wealth and fame; 
Where in the halls of splendor 
[’d play the author’s game. 


[ found the road was rocky 
The ruts were hard to face, 
Rejection slips came down a storm 
While No Funds gave a chase. 
But I kept on a-climbing, 
I would spare no expense; 
Ha! Dame Fortune met me there 
In the form of sixty cents. 


Originality—the Keynote of Musical 
Comedy 


By ORVILLE 


Musical comedy is clamoring for originat 
ideas. This field of writing has only a lim- 
ited number of authors that are regular 
contributors to producing managers. As all 
writers know, it is almost impossible to esti- 
mate the number of authors sending manu- 
scripts to the magazine editors, yet there 
is always a piace for a new writer if his 
work is original. Think of the opportunity 
for the librettist who has written a book 
that is new and entertaining! 

Devote a moment of thought to the word 
ORIGINAL and you will note that it con- 
veys two significant meanings to the author. 
Naturally, everyone knows original means 
having the skill to create new thoughts or 
combinations of thought. The other defini- 
tion is one that the student writer should 
ponder all the time he is working on his 
manuscript. Is the effort novel, one that 
is not copied, imitated or reproduced? If 
so, then it is original. Think how many mu- 
sical comedies you have seen that were 
counterfeits of some “hit”. They might 
have been something like the successes from 
which they were patterned, but in the words 
of Wordsworth they were “like—but oh! 
how different!” 

As the word idea seems to be inseparable 
from its twin original, let us pause and 
consider with what helpful meaning this 
pregnant word is fraught. The sense 
that a creative writer derives from idea 
is the conception of some perfection, and 
perfection itself is synonymous with a mas- 
terpiece, according to Roget’s Thesaurus, 
and a masterpiece is just what every sin- 
cere writer is striving to produce. When 
you set out to write your musical comedy, 
spend a few quiet moments studying these 
two words and you will be surprised how 
inspirational they are. 

Too many musical plays are of the rubber 
stamp design, or made-to-order type; con- 
sequently they do not compete very long 
with the shows having a plot and story based 
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on characters that are human in their mo- 
tives and sentiments. Before you can be- 
come a good librettist, you will have to know 
something about story writing and char- 
acters. Every month the Writer’s DiGest 
contains helpful articles about characteriza- 
tion, motive, plot and general technique 
of writing and these may be studied by 
playwrights, even though they are not writ- 
ten expressly for this class of authors. 

You will have to put in a great deal of 
hard work on your musical comedy book 
if you hope to succeed! While this sounds 
trite, it cannot be emphasized too often, be- 
cause even the established librettists fail 
frequently. Of course, their excuse would 
probably be legitimate. They, no doubt, 
would tell you that some producer requested 
them to get a book out in a very short space 
of time. The beginner, however, should not 
rush his work under any circumstances. 
Take, for instance, the recent effort of Miss 
Dorothy Donnelly, the author of “The Stu- 
dent Prince.” No musical play was ever 
more popular or had a wider appeal. De- 
spite the ability and sincerity of Miss Don- 
nelly, who has written many other success- 
ful musical comedies, her conversion of 
Booth Tarkington’s novel and play “Sev- 
enteen” to a libretto, proved unsatisfactory, 
and consequently it ran only a few short 
weeks. A studious analysis of this book 
plainly indicated that it was a routine affair, 
devoid of the charm of the original crea- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to work out a story 
based on overdrawn comedy or farce. Just 
stick judiciously to plausibility and genu- 
ine characterization. Then develop your 
amusing situations into low comedy as natu- 
rally and consistently as you can. Speak- 
ing about comedy, remember it is essential 
that a portion of it should be adapted for 
a low comedian. In this relation it is sug- 
gested that you endeavor to have your story 
include a part for a soubret. 
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If you intend to be original, you must 
fabricate a plot, closing your first act with- 
out using the inconsistent misunderstanding 
to separate the lovers until the middle of 
the next act. Let your first act close with 
real suspense. Then the audience will be 
anxious to know whether the hero is going 
to win the girl or not. 

After you have your story figured out, 
or evolved, you must take infinite pains in 
planning the actual writing of the script 
so all the elements will be properly blended. 
Failure to accomplish this will result in a 
slow performance which wil ruin your 
effort. 

The elements of a libretto are setting, 
scenes, lyrics, musical numbers, dances and 
Harry B. Smith, who is one of 


ensembles. 
the 


our master librettists and, no doubt, 
dean of this school of writers, has declared 
the most important step in writing the book 
is to select a setting. Naturally, 
subtle influence on 
well as the lyrics, 


for a show 
the setting will work a 
the author himself, as 
comedy, dances, custumes and the com- 
This is brought*out very graphically 


poser. 
The authors chose the 


in “Rose-Marie.” 
Canadian Rockies as the setting for their 
story and it provided unlimited individuality. 
The great outdoors of this rugged and scenic 
country supplied life, contrast of race, ro- 
mance, color and beauty of nature in the 
wonderful Kootenay Pass. ‘Rose-Marie” 
plainly emphasizes the results obtainable 
when you are original. The gallant men of 
the Royal Mounted, with their bright red 
uniforms, were legitimately introduced and 
lent a dash and swing to the ensembles. A 
tender-foot youth, masquerading as a hard- 
boiled character among the bad men of the 
northwest, provided excruciatingly funny 
comedy and humor. The love story, or ro- 
mance dominates the plot consistently 
throughout the entire action, because the 
musical numbers, dances and comedy are 
blended naturally and in a logical manner. 
Remember, that youth and romance, like 
comedy, must be an integral part of your 
book. It has been said that the “Totem 
Tom Tom” number, which closes the first 
act of “Rose-Marie” is the biggest hit in 
years, so far as applause goes. This is an 


example of*the influence an author’s orig- 


inality has on the dancing master, the cos- 
tume designer and the composer. Among 
critics and theatrical men, this is conceded 
one of the most original bits of staging 
ever seen on Broadway. 

Forget the saying “there is nothing new 
under the sun.” It is the cry of the “has 
beens”; not the author who is studying cre- 
ative writing. Writing an original in the 
way of a musical comedy is giving the audi- 
ences something they cannot call “old stuff”. 

Be original and you will experience the 
joy of seeing your work proceed from na- 
tural feeling and temperament without con- 


straint. 


VAGRANT THOUGHTS 
By RutH DEAMER 
Don’t just feel like writing 

On a day like this, 
Seems to me that something 
Has sorta gone amiss. 


Typewriter is lazy— 
Fountain pen won’t work, 

And my brain’s just aching 
For a chance to shirk. 


I haven’t had a thought 
The whole morning long, 
Try to write western stuff— 
But it all goes wrong. 


Think perhaps some romance 
Might relieve the strain, 
So I write and labor, 
But it proves in vain. 


Then a little humor 
Comes next on the list, 
Vagrant words where are you? 
Why do you resist? 


Day is dark and gloomy, 
Wind is blowing, too, 
Raindrops on the window 
Makes me kinda blue. 


Guess Ill give up trying, 
Nothing much to gain— 

What’s that—a thought >—Of course 
I’ll write about the rain. 





Chances in the British Market 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


American manufacturers are often re- 
proached for trying to force their wares 
upon the poor Chinamen, Patagonians, Bra- 
zilians, or Solomon Islanders without study- 
ing the tastes and needs of those exotic 
specimens of Homo sapiens. The slogan 
too frequently seems to be “As J like it.” 
And the same reproach may be justly lev- 
eled at many, if not most, of the American 
writers who attempt to sell their stories in 
the British market. As a rule, the story is 
written with a single eye to the type of 
American magazine for which it is primarily 
designed ; and the author imagines that all 
he has to do is to send a carbon copy to Eng- 
land. If his clever child is good enough 
to win arf American home, surely he will 
be able to storm any British editorial office. 
Don’t they use English in both countries? 

They do—even if it is not quite the same 
kind of English. The American writer is 
not altogether wrong in his idea, but if he 
took pains to study his English market he 
would be much more nearly right. He 
would then be in a position to write his 
story, or article, with both of his possible 
customers in mind; and he would find that 
their requirements are not mutually exclu- 
sive. It comes to this, speaking broadly: 
the American editor, especially of an all- 
fiction magazine, lays the stress on one kind 
of good thing; the English editor lays the 
stress on another kind of good thing. But 
neither of those editors goes so far as to 
disdain or dislike the other’s pet fancy. 

Most of the English magazines, espe- 
cially those of the higher literary type, will 
buy a story that is by no means a world- 
beater as regards plot or action if it is well 
written. In the United States, as many 
of us have learned by bitter experience, ac- 
tion and plot are far more important than 
style in the eyes of the vast majority of 
magazine editors. But the old literary tra- 
ditions still flourish in England like the 
green bay tree. Style is generally smiled 
upon more cordially than plot. This is 
not to say that an English editor does not 
want a story. He does, and a good.one. 


He has a high standard to go by. If, for 
example, your yarn is a thrilling tale of ad- 
venture among savages, the majestic ghost 
of Rider Haggard stalks into his sanctum. 
He knows that Haggard set the pace in 
England for that kind of yarn by not only 
writing thrillers, but writing them in a con- 
sistently good literary style which often 
reached the heights. Such being the case, 
the mere knock-’em-dead-and-drag-’em-out 
stuff is naturally not good enough for that 
editor. He wants his buckets of blood 
spilled artistically, not just slopped around. 
The same general truth applies to every type 
of story. Good plot and action are valu- 
able assets, of course—more than that, they 
are essential in nine cases out of ten. But 
the writer must not think he can win in the 
English market by virtue of them alone, as 
he so often can in America. Nine-tenths 
of the most acceptable American formula 
stuff would stand no chance whatever over 
there, because of its lack of a distinctive 
and distinguished style. If you can write 
a story with strong plot and action, and also 
of high literary quality, your fortune is 
made in the English market. It will not 
be forgotten in a hurry, as such a story too 
often is in this country. 

The best length for a short story is from 
3,000 to 5,000 words, with 4,000 preferred. 
The maximum is 6,000, and you had better 
not approach it unless your story is a par- 
ticularly strong one, both in plot and style. 
There is no market for novelettes or serials. 
Some English magazines will buy weird or 
grim stories. In the United States the mar- 
ket for these is, of course, very limited; 
so that England may offer an outlet for 
some of the “duds” resting in your trunks. 
But here, again, the point of style must be 
emphasized. A weird or grim story needs 
to be especially well written to “go over”; 
the charm of style helps to soften the grue- 
someness of subject. 

It is a very fortunate circumstance for 
the American writer that English editors 
do not mind reading carbon copies. Of 
course, they should be good carbon copies, 
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just as good as you can make them. Apart 
from your own interest, that is a courtesy 
obviously due to the man who is studying 
your convenience. After the American 
writer has made a general study of the 
gritish taste, and started in to write his 
stories with the notion of tickling that taste, 
it would be a good idea to send a carbon 
copy of each story to England, if one has 
connections there. The British taste in 
reading is very catholic. The author need 
not say to himself, “Oh, this won’t suit 
them; it’s too American.” It will suit them 
if it is good enough, even though it be full 
of up-to-date American slang. They un- 
derstand us better over there than we im- 
agine, and they are trying hard to learn more 
about those queer American savages. 

When sending your story to an Ameri- 
can editor, mark the manuscript, ‘First 
American Serial Rights,” which gives you 
the right to submit it in the British or any 
foreign market. Mark the carbon copy 
sent to England, “British Serial Rights.” 
Generally speaking, you need have no fear 
of encountering sharp or dishonest treat- 
ment by reason of your distance from the 
market in which you are trying to sell your 
wares. The traditions and the code in 
British publishing offices are high and hon- 
orable. Nevertheless, on account of the dis- 
tance, the time involved, and the impossi- 
bility of the author’s studying more than 
the broad general requirements of the mar- 
ket, it is best to employ a reliable American 
agent with English connections. 

The British magazines—do not forget that 
Scotland and Ireland have many good maga- 
zines and reviews—run much less to the 
formula than do the American. Originality 
is more in demand—or perhaps one should 
say, is less heavily frowned upon. And they 
are far more catholic. The same magazine 
does not run all its stories of one type, as 
is so often the case in this country. It will 
have the thrilling exotic, the pseudo-scien- 
tific detective, the homely pathetic, the 
cloak-and-sword romance, the “lassie frae 
Lancashire” with her broad dialect, a peep 
through the windows in Thrums, and some- 
thing by a California writer in whom the 
editor fondly hopes he has discovered an- 
other Bret Harte. You can send the aver- 
age British editor practically any kind of 


story—within reasonable limits, of course. 
He is not likely to reject it simply because 
it is not his kind of story, or “against the 
policy” of his magazine. All’s fish that 
comes to his net, if only the fish be big 
enough or delicate enough. 

Besides the leading British magazines, 
which may be studied at any good city free 
library, there are a lot of minor markets in 
England with which most American writers 
are quite unfamiliar. There is no very big 
money in them, but they will repay study 
because they pay acceptable little gobs of 
loose change for odds and ends of “filler” 
stuff that cannot be peddled in America. 
Those well-known penny weeklies, “Tit- 
Bits” and “Answers,” have a raft of imita- 
tors, the most popular among them, per- 
haps, being “Ideas,” of Manchester. Each 
of those publications is a veritable olla pod- 
rida—a hodge-podge of everything and 
nothing, paid for, usually, at fair rates. The 
kind of stuff that is used for “fillers” in 
the magazine sections of American papers 
is acceptable, but it has to be written differ- 
ently, and with stricter adherence to fact. 
Features and short—very short—stories are 
also taken. Some of the English Sunday 
papers, especially the Sunday Chronicle,” 
of Manchester, readily accept good Ameri- 
can features written with the English twist, 
and pay well for them. 

The British market for articles and essays 
of distinctively literary quality is far wider 
and better than the corresponding market in 
the United States. Here, again, the Ameri- 
can writer should remember that Dublin 
and Edinburgh are on the map as well as 
London. The British monthly reviews and 
the weekly journals of the Spectator type 
pay good prices for contributions. They 
are pretty much of an open market, with- 
out sacred cows or shibboleths. For all of 
those publications, of course, there are two 
essentials. You must have something to 
say—some real meaty stuff—and you must 
say it well. 

Features can be sold in many English 
markets. A good many of the newspapers 
take them, but in most cases the prices paid 
are small, unless the contribution is in the 
nature of a big “beat”. The Answers type 


(Continued on page 52) 


What Shall I Write About Pr 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 


II 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


(1) Collection letters that have made 


good, 

This is always a worth while subject to 
write about, and any instructive articles 
along this line-are almost sure to find a ready 
market. Investigate among your local mer- 
chants the various collection methods they 
use, pick out those that are different from 
the common run, and that have proven suc- 
cessful in the matter of getting the money, 
and you can easily secure many salab!e 
stories. Always include illustrative matter, 
samples of the letters that were used, etc., 
with a story of this kind, for it largely en- 
hances your opportunity of finding a market. 
The story may concern some specific idea 
that was used, or a complete collection letter 
campaign, and if the methods described 
have proven effective you can easily sell the 
article. Furthermore, articles of this kind 
can be written for different magazines in 
ditferent fields of selling with a few changes, 
for the same principles apply to the collect- 
ing of accounts in one field of merchan- 
dising as they do in another. But always 
make certain before preparing your article 
that the ideas described or the letters used 
in the campaign are not hackneyed, and 
that you have something a little bit differ- 
ent to tell about. To give you an idea of the 
possibilities this subject offers, I once wrote 
a 1,500-word syndicate article about a 
unique collection method a certain merchant 
had used, and before I had finished I had 
sold it to some twenty different trade papers 
at a price ranging from $5 to $10 each. 

(2) How an unsigned check was made 
the basis for a successful collection idea. 

A certain dealer received from a customer 
a check in payment for his account that the 
customer had forgotten to sign. As there 
was no letter with the check there was no 
way of telling who had sent it. The dealer 


wrote a letter to a selected list of long stand- 
ing accounts, told of this check, gave the 
number of it, the date, the amount and the 
bank on which it had been written, and 
asked each of these customers if he had sent 
it. He never did learn who sent the check, 
but his letter had a psychological effect on 
these customers and it thus proved a highly 
effective collection idea. Watch for unique 
and unusual co!lection plans of this nature. 
You will find that dealers use quite a few 
of them, and that they will almost invariably 
comprise the data for a salable story. 


(3) Charging interest on accounts brings 
bills up to date and aids this dealer in get- 
ting the money. 

A Texas merchant adopted the policy of 
charging a certain amount of interest on all 
accounts after they were overdue. Whi‘e 
the extra amount was not large even on ac- 
counts amounting to a considerable figure, 
the idea proved effective in the matter of 
getting in the money, and thus it made a 
worth while trade journal story, Other 
merchants are doing things like this right 
along. Keep in touch with them and you 
will obtain some good stories you can easily 
sell. 

(4) How 
painless. 

This story was based on an interview 
with a man who wrote the collection letters 
for a large southern store. It told how he 
succeeded in collecting the money from 
overdue accounts and did so in a manner 
that did not cause offense to the store’s cus- 
tomers and thus lose their business. In 
other words he wrote them “painless” col- 
lection letters of a type that really got down 
to brass tacks, but at the same time did so 
in such a manner that there was no possible 
way the customer could take offense at thus 
being dunned for the money. The story 
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included copies of several letters this man 
had written, of this nature, and ran as a 
three-part series of 2,000 words each, in 
several magazines, netting the writer of the 
series several hundred dollars. 

How Jones collected his overdue ac- 
the real 


(5) 
counts by 
worth of a good credit rating. 

This story concerned a letter that a mer- 
chant sent to his overdue 
counts, and in which he told very clearly 


telling his customers 


several of ac- 
how vitally important it was to the average 
person to maintain a good credit rating, and 
how and why a poor credit rating always 
reflected unfavorabiy against a person in 
any given community. As a majority of 
people are desirous of having a good credit 
rating, this letter accomplished good results 
in the matter of getting the money, whereas 
other types of letters sent to this same list 
of customers had failed to do so. You will 
find that many merchants bring out points 
of this kind in their collection letters, and 
that such letters can ordinarily be made the 
basis for salabte stories. 

(6) Speeding up collections by means of 
personal calls. 

This article 
adopted the policy of having salespeop'e in 
the different departments of the store ca!l 
personally on customers whom they hap- 


told of a dealer who had 


pened to know, when their accounts had 
been allowed to fall far in arrears. 
These personal calls had the result of bring- 
ing in the money where other methods had 


too 


failed. 

(%) How a 
many dead accounts. 

A deater sent a letter to a list of custom- 
ers who had not made purchases on their 
accounts in some months, similar to letters 


mourning letter recovered 


that are sent out by people when there has 
been a death in their immediate families. 
The letter was written in long hand, from 
this a plate was made, and from the plate 
the copies of the letter were printed. There 
was a wide black border around it, and also 
around the envelope in which it was en- 
You see, these particular accounts 
and this dealer was 


closed. 
had died, as it were, 
sending a letter bemoaning their passing. 
Needless to state a description of this idea 





made an excellent story that readily sold 
because it was a decidedly unique and ef- 
fective plan. You will find that many mer- 
chants have sales-building letters which they 
send to customers on whose accounts no 
purchases have been made in say four or 
five months, and copies of these letters with 
descriptive matter about them will make 
trade journal stories that editors will be glad 
to buy. I have written and sold a great 
many articles along this line within the past 
few years, and some of them I have sold to 
several magazines in different fields with 
profitable results, for the ideas they involve 
are such as any other dealer could use re- 
gardless of the precise nature of the mer- 
chandise he handles. 

(8) Telegrams used to collect overdue 
accounts. 

This story told of a dealer who had used 
the unusual method of sending telegrams 
to a list of customers whose accounts had 
become overdue. He selected from his 
books about fifty accounts of this kind that 
were from five to a dozen months in arrears, 
and to each of them he sent a night letter 
by telegraph of from thirty to fifty words in 
length, calling their attention to this account, 
and requesting their immediate settlement. 
Results were remarkable when it came to 
getting in the money, and of course the story 
of the plan proved very acceptable to the 
editor who bought the article. It’s just an- 
other of the unusual ideas merchants are 
frequently using to collect money from their 
overdue accounts, ideas that you can easily 
enough find to write about yourself if you 
will be on the lookout for them among your 
local merchants. This same dealer effec- 
tively uses registered and special delivery 
letters occasionally for the same purpose in 
trying to collect his long overdue accounts. 

(9) Exchange of credit information pro- 
tects dealers from loss. 

A group of merchants in a southern city 


who handle tires, automobile accessories, 


etc., have established a credit exchange bu- 
reau where information is always kept on 
file regarding the credit standing of every 
person in their city who has at any time 
purchased merchandise on account from 
When a dealer has a 


any of these dealers. 
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request from a customer to open an account, 
he can quickly and easily obtain information 
as to whether or not this particular cus- 
tomer pays his bills promptly, by getting in 
touch with the bureau, provided, of course, 
his customer has heretofore had an account 
with some of the other dealers of this group. 
You will find similar co-operative methods 
of this nature in other towns and cities and 
a full description of the methods employed 
will make salable stories of a type that are 
a little bit different from the usual run of 
trade journal material, and that will cer- 
tainly find a ready market if you handle 
your story in a manner that will enable other 
dealers to get some value out of it. In fact, 
articles of almost any nature pertaining to 
methods used by successful credit men in 
the handling of their work will readily sell 
if they contain information of value. 


(10) Collection letters with a sales punch. 


Unless a merchant is dealing with ac- 
counts that are so long overdue it is no 
longer advisable to handle them with gloves 
on, as it were, care should be taken never 
to say anything in a collection letter that 
may cause a person offense, for in so doing 
the store is more than likely to lose a good 
customer. The above story concerned a 
series of coltection letters used by one mer- 
chant in which he not only accomplished 
this result satisfactorily, but also put a sales 
punch into his letters. When the customer 
first started to read the letter he thought it 
merely a direct mail advertising letter try- 
ing to seil him something that the store 
handled, but toward the last there was a 
mention, as though casually made, of the 
overdue account, and a courteous request 
for settlement. These letters obtained ex- 
ce'lent results, not on!y getting in the money 
readily, but proving good sales-builders for 
the store. Six of the letters were repro- 
duced with the article, which I happen to 
know brought the writer of it a check for 
$35, payment on acceptance at 1 cent per 
word. 

(11) Soliciting new credit accounts pays 
this merchant good dividends. 


By keeping in touch with his local cham- 
ber of commerce, and by watching the news- 


papers, the dealer concerning whom this 
story was written obtains the names and 
addresses of a majority of the new people 
who move to his city, and if they appear to 
be responsible persons, he sends them a let- 
ter inviting them to open a charge account 
at his store. Such attention as this is ap- 
preciated by the average person, and the 
p!an has therefore proven a wonderful sales 
builder for this particular merchant, result- 
ing in his securing many new and valuable 
accounts for the store. Merchants are al- 
ways doing things like this in their quest 
for new trade, and as it is one of the pri- 
mary functions of a trade magazine to pass 
these ideas on to their readers, you will find 
that almost any stories which have to do 
with plans and methods dealers have ef- 
fectively used to win trade will always find 
a quick and ready sale. 

(12) How one credit manager keeps his 
customers’ purchases within the limits of 
their ability to pay. 

(13) This dealer gives his overdue ac- 
counts three warnings — then their names 
are published. 

(14) How a group of merchants co-op- 
erated in a plan to sell credit to their cus- 
tomers. 

(15) Making the collection letters short 
and snappy gets the results for Lane Broth- 
ers. 

(16) How an apparent “mistake” in the 
customer's bill brings in the money for the 
Grand Leader Store. 

(17) The boss was away, so his sten- 
agrapher sent a collection letter to the over- 
due accounts—and got in a lot of money. 

(18) How a credit store succeeded in 
building good will for its policy as versus 
the claims of a cash selling competitor. 


A GOOD RISK? 

A smart young man walked into an insur- 
ance office and asked the office boy: “Can 
you insure my soul?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the boy, “but if 
you will take a seat, I will ask the manager 
of the fire insurance department.”—Amer- 
ican Musical Magazine. 








Timely Hints for Writers 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


There is nothing that heartens one more 
in his work than an occasional word of ap- 
preciation. Such, I am receiving in perhaps 
greater measure than is my due for the 
series of articles that I have been writing 
for THE WriTer’s DiGest, upon certain 
magazines and their editors. One cor- 
respondent tells me: “For practice work I 
am going to write a story specifically for 
each one of the magazines whose require- 
ments you detail. You apparently are show- 
ing as plainly as can be done just what each 
one wants.” 

Another correspondent writes: “I have 
copied two sentences from your last letter, 
in capitals, and have pasted them on the 
wall to greet my eyes the first thing when 
I sit down at my desk. One is ‘The thing 
that you need to work toward is to perfect 
yourself in details.” The second, ‘Avoid in- 
troducing material for which editors will 
not care’.” 

As to this last: It well has been said that 
it is quite as important to know what to 
leave out of a story, as the converse. Al- 
most daily I run across good stories that 
are spoiled because of the introduction of 
some material that really does not be!ong 
to the story, or that in itself is objectionable. 
Writers should be alert enough to discover 
these defects for themselves. If not, the 
thing for them to do is to analyze a manu- 
script when it is refused by an editor and 
endeavor then to find the point or points 
upon which the refusal seems to be based. 
Much can be done toward self-education in 
this manner. 

To illustrate what should be left out, I 
think I may, without violating the confi- 
dence of any of my correspondents, give 
some examples from manuscripts now on 
my desk. 

I have before me a juvenile story based 
on superstition and the unlucky number 
thirteen. Now, of course, no discerning 
editor is going to put before young readers 
anything that tends toward giving them a 
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belief in superstition, or that certain num- 
bers or combinations or chance occurrences 
are necessarily of a fatalistic character. All 
that sort of thing absolutely is taboo in well- 
edited juvenile publications. 

Then I have a “Confess” story, rather 
realistically done, but based on violation of 
the Mann Law. And it shows that this vio- 
lation of the law is accomplished without 
punishment in any manner, either legal or 
moral. The introduction of the fact, the 
naming of and the violation of this law, is 
objectionable in a fiction story, and the fact 
that the transgressors receive no punish- 
ment is equally unethical from the editor’s 
viewpoint. Crime never must be trium- 
phant in any kind of story whatever. 

Another is a moonshiner’s story of the 
Tennessee mountains—done with excellent 
atmosphere and setting, good character 
drawing, plenty of action, but with a false 
note of the principal character accumulating 
wealth through illicit distilling, becoming 
and remaining a respected member of so- 
ciety and enjoying a cultured life by means 
of his unlawful gain. Here not only is 
crime triumphant, but the result of crime is 
glorified. 

Next, the story of a woman rising from 
poverty to wealth and all its comforts 
through a fortunate marriage, brutally neg- 
lecting her parents, who go down to old 
age in direst distress. This is placing be- 
fore the reader an unnatural and sordid 
aspect of life which cannot be justified in 
any manner. Such a tale cannot give pleas- 
ure to a reader, it can serve no good purpose 
in teaching a lesson, and contains no ele- 
ments that lifts it into the realm of real lit- 
erature. 

A * 7K 7K *K 

And now let me counsel all writers not to 
set themselves up in judgment of editors. 
Each editor has a specific purpose con- 
stantly before him in his work, and feels 
that he has obligations to his magazine, to 
its owners, and to its clientele of readers; 
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and he knows better than any outsider pos- 
sibly can, just what those obligations are. 
I am minded to emphasize this point be- 
cause of the following from a recent letter, 
which is a fair example of the thing that 
I have known a hundred writers to say: 

“When I read some of the stuff which is 
published, and then compare it with some 
of my own work, I am thoroughly convinced 
that merit does not rule the literary field, 
but that something else is required. Maybe 
friendship, or pull.” 

The writer who takes this viewpoint is 
pretty sure never to arrive. : 

Let me show you something which em- 
phasizes the fallacy of such off-hand and 
prejudiced judgment, and which is further 
evidence of the editorial desire to conform 
to certain standards and obligations. 

Possibly you have noticed frequently 
that certain magazines offer competitions 
for the best letter analyzing the contents 
of the magazine, or commenting upon the 
comparative value of different stories, or 
stating the sort of stories best liked by that 
reader. Has it occurred to you that there 
is a purpose behind these competitions? 
That purpose is to find out just what the 
readers of that particular publication most 
desire, and then to meet their requirements 
as nearly as possible. 

Some of you will remember that I re- 
cently made in these pages some comments 
upon my friend Mr. Wright, and his edi- 
torial policy in connection with Weird 
Tales. Not very long ago Mr. Wright 
sent me a memorandum resulting from a 
query to his readers regarding their favor- 
ites among the stories that he had published. 
The result was most interesting, as you will 
see from the classification below, made by 
Mr. Wright after studying the votes and 
the letters of comment. It gives a clear 
index of the preference of his readers, as 
follows: 


1—Weird astronomical. 

2—Lucifer and cosmic spaces. 
3—Werewolf. 

4—Devil worship and Black Magic. 
5—Mystery Snake-tale; supernatural. 
6—Mystery thrill-tale. 
7—Astronomical. 


8—Destruction by radio rays; pseudo- 
scientific. 
9—Pseudo-scientific and reincarnation. 
10—Sepulchrai. 
11—Surgical horror tale. 
12—Strange sea monster. 
13—Occult. 
14—Atlantis; weird sea tale. 
15—African witchcraft; little chattering 
heads. 
16—Haitian horror-tale. 
17—Witchcraft and underground rites. 
18—Mystery horror tale. 
19—Vampire. 
20—Sea Vampire. 


21—Aztec torture-tale ; romance. 
22—Chinese tale of fantastic beauty. 
23—Hypnotism: crime and horror. 


24—Sepulchral; back through the ages. 

25—Spider-tale. 

26—Haitian voodoo. 

27—Oriental torture-tale. 

28—Egyptian mummy; 
horror tale. 


a dead soul; 


Possibly every magazine using fiction 
could, to advantage, send out a general 
query of this sort to its readers and profit- 
ably base the editorial policy upon the re- 
plies. Remember that Weird Tales is just 
what its name implies—but that weird tales 
may be of various sorts. Perhaps not many 
of the readers of THE WRiITER’s DIGEST 
would think that one could work along this 
line to the extent of twenty-eight widely 
diversified classes of theme. But this 
proves conclusively that Weird Tales has a 
wide range. 

ok * * * * 


And now comes a good and encouraging 
word from Mr. Arthur S. Hoffman, well 
known to many of our readers as a friend 
to writers through his kindly encourage- 
ment to them as editor of Adventure. Mr. 
Hoffman states that Adventure is taking 
a new lease of life, under new management. 
That its size is to be increased thirty-two 
pages per issue. That it will be printed in 
much better form, on good paper, and in 
attractive style, and that it will buy much 
more material than it has heretofore. The 
best way to find out what Adventure wants 
in the way of fiction is to read the maga- 
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zine. But as an indication I will quote: 
“Action continues our primary appeal. Ac- 
tion and good literature are entirely com- 
patible. With action as the main appeal we 
can, however, open up more touching ap- 
peals of character, theme, atmosphere. 
Strong human interest appeal particularly 
is wanted, with the atmosphere of adventure 
and the outdoors.” 

And it is suggested that there might be 
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more women in some of the stories, and 
more stories with women in them. Love; 
not the main interest, but not barred when 
it will make the story stronger. But re- 
member always that stories for Adventure 
must be clean and free from “sex stuff.” 

We hope that readers of this magazine 
will take thought upon the above, and go 
after and capture some of Mr. Hoffman’s 
very liberal checks. 


Watch for the Detours 


By DOROTHY WHITEHEAD HOUGH 


Every beginning writer wonders why the 
other fellow sells his stories so readily while 
he himself seems to be beating his head 
against the stone walls of failure. It may be 
because he cannot read the signs along the 
road which he is travelling. It nway be that 
in his haste for progress he is ignoring 
the detours, thus finding it necessary to 
make long, wearisome repetitions of the 
same mistakes. 

The course in short story writing, the 
professional criticisms of stories, the oc- 
casional personal note from the editor who 
sent back a story that was almost good 
enough, all give considerable aid to the be- 
ginner; but even after the course has been 
completed, even after the revision has been 
made according to the criticisms offered, it 
does not sell and the too easily discouraged 
writer is ready to quit the game, with the 
feeling that he just isn’t appreciated. 

Most of us who are not getting our stories 
accepted by the editors really need to stop 
and read the highway signs more carefully, 
instead of trying to drive straight ahead 
where the detour is plainly marked. De- 
touring isn’t pleasant—the roads are bumpy 
and the driving is hard; we have to go slow 
and we feel all out of sorts with the high- 
way commissioner, or whoever is to blame 
for our temporary inconvenience, forgetting 
the long, smooth stretch of concrete that will 
some day be ready for our use if we pay 
the price now. 

So while the concrete road-bed that leads 
to the mountains of success is being laid far 


ahead of us, the discouraged writer may be 
able to get much valuable experience on the 
rough detours which he must travel before 
he is able to find a ready market for the 
work which he produces. He may have to 
go slowly for awhile, but after all it was 
the tortoise that won the race. 

Now and then a story comes back with a 
personal note from an editor, instead of 
the printed rejection slip, which shows that 
the manuscript was almost, but not quite, 
good enough. It may be that the word of 
criticism is all we need to make it go over 
big next time. It is quite probable that after 
trying to revise our story we find it still 
lacking in some essential and it still does not 
sell. Perhaps a more careful reading of 
the last numbers of the magazine, to which 
our story was sent, may furnish a clue for 
a really successful revision. It may be a 
matter of far greater labor, a longer detour 
may be required. 

Sometimes we find, in reading over the 
current magazines, a story which is built 
upon the same plot theme as the one we 
are struggling to write. Having found such 
a story, the next step in the revision of our 
own would be a careful analysis of that 
one that has been accepted. A careful study 
of its plot, a review in our text books on 
writing the short story, an outline of the 
steps by which the model is built up will 
all help us to better understand the differ- 
ence between it and our own. We should 
understand the use of setting, the manner 

(Continued on page 57) 


Practical Studies in Creative Writing 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,” etc. 


IF I WERE BEGINNING AGAIN 


The first of a series of papers by this able author 


If I were beginning to write all over 
again, I should first try to avoid a pitfall 
into which I have been stumbling all my 
writing days. For years and years I did 
not really try to learn how to write, but 
rather, I studied and studied to learn how 
the other fellow wrote, particularly if he 
happened to be in the vogue of the day. 
The curse has followed me ever since and 
has done my career and my work inestima- 
ble harm. I am worried about the other 
fellow’s getting on and have my eye too 
much cocked on his work, rather than on 
my own. 

When I began to write, I read a great 
deal. And when I sat down to write I tried 
to write exactly as I had read. As well try 
to become another personality as to write 
another man’s creation from the inside out! 
Try to produce the same fine effect by all 
means. But do it in your own way! Suc- 
cess in writing is entirely a matter of ef- 
fectually putting your own unshadowed 
personality on paper. That is the sum total 
of Literature. 

If I were beginning again, I would wade 
into emotional currents up to my neck, feel 
the vital struggle of keeping my head above 
the waters and possibly learn what it meant 
to plunge into the black depths at the Bot- 
tom of Life and so know what it was to feel 
the mighty exhilaration of resurrection. I 
should swim back to shore and write about 
it. Not as Jack London has written about it 
or O. Henry, but as I had known them in 
my innermost soul in a manner that no other 
soul had ever experienced them. 

I would sit on a hill at sunset and revel 
in the spectacle. Perhaps I might have my 
pencil in hand. Although it would be better 
if I could learn to reproduce the sunset and 
its emotional reactions within me after I 
had reached home. But I should do this 


again and again until I had made the sunset 
my own literary possession. For at first, I 
know that I should badly overdo the picture, 
just as the unlearned artist loads on his pig- 
ments. There is so much slag in all of us 
that we weary most of us before we have 
half separated the bullion from it. There 
are great quantities of slush and _ senti- 
mentality that we have to wring out of our 
emotions before we get down to the fine 
white flame of pure sentiment on which 
poetry is builded. 

It takes an actor many years usually, be- 
fore he can so restrain his manner and give 
perfectly what is known as the “half ges- 
ture.” Like the half-spoken word, or the 
cry too deep for utterance, the half gesture 
shows the futility of physical signs to ex- 
press all the emotion that is felt and stops 
half way, and just in the manner of the 
stopping gives a perfect portrait of the state 
of the unseen soul within. That is art. 
Half revelations that pause reverently at 
the threshold of the unseen and yet invite 
the Imagination of the spectator or reader 
to enter in and see all that has been sug- 
gested by the exquisite poise of the artist. 

Yes, if I were beginning again, I should 
try to learn to depict the quiet hours of the 
night, the hushed beauty of a mother sing- 
ing to her child, two lovers wa!king in elo- 
quent silence hand in hand by the side of the 
sea. When I should be able to describe 
such things as those, then I should feel that 
I had served the first stages of my appren- 
ticeship to the Masters of Literature. Tor 
if I can depict the silences, then picturing 
the noises of life is child’s play. It is the 
half gesture that wrings the heart of an 
audience every time, not the b'atant baw! or 
the bombastic sweep of the hand. 

There is much to be said on what seems 
to be the other side of this question as well. 
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The noisy haunts of men, what about them? 
The busy life, the externals, realism, in- 
finite detail? That, too, is a most important 
part of the art training of the writer, and 
one which I neglected. 

When I began writing —and for long 
years after—I used to condemn that man 
who went about with a notebook. I arro- 
gantly contended that I saw things with the 
eyes of the soul and did not stoop to look 
at things closely and then write them down. 
That I called contemptuously ‘“photog- 
raphy.” I relegated such methods to the 
factual field of journalism, newspaper re- 
porting. I was an ascetic in the matter and 
believed in shutting the writer up in his 
cell, monastically, and then after much 
prayer and fasting, dig out of the depths of 
his soul the pictures of the world and heaven 
and hell that would be of a piece with hand- 
illuminated manuscripts that have been 
handed down to us. Wrong again. 


There is a half-way ground between these 
two schools of ascetic poets and jazz nat- 
uralists. Realism is a most abused term. 
In my explication of its meaning, I should 
insist on a realism that concerned both the 
inside as well as the outside of a given place, 
moment, person, deed. To portray an un- 
occupied room, let us say, if we are to do so 
realistically, is not merely to describe the 
contents of the room. Realism demands a 
depiction of personality. Everything in this 
world as well as every person, is invested 
with a personality. Remember always in 
writing, it is not merely a question of what 
a thing is, but who a thing is, for even the 
most inanimate of things are who and have 
a living personality. 

Take a whole town full of people and 
describe them—their dress, their manners, 
their hypocrisies, their actions and the way 
they live externally—well, you might just as 
well set to work to describe a group of ma- 
rionettes. We all live in grooves and those 
who do not are dubbed rude or crazy or 
criminals. It is the law of civilized society. 
So, to a terrifically marked extent, we are 
all alike! A photograph would show you 
this. 

Enter Art. Put on the lens that penetrates 
beneath the skin the coarse externals, and 


what do you find? You find that we are 
each one of us as different as two kernels 
of corn are different when seen under a high 
powered glass although they may have been 
taken from the same ear. 

Now, if you can draw a picture of what 
the crowd sees with its eyes and weave in 
a background of something that the crowd 
does not see at all, but which it will recog- 
nize and acknowledge to be veritable when 
they have read your portrait, then you have 
done something that is literarily worth 
while. 

So, if I were beginning again, I should 
carry a notebook and go to places where life 
was teeming and whirring and jazzing and 
sit in a corner apart and see what I could 
do in noting down the patches of color 
which, put together, would give the reader 
a sense of the full pattern and a semblance 
of the complete segment of life I saw and 
felt. You will find it hard at first, but no 
more difficult than it is for the student in 
any other line of expression, seeking to set 
down the life lines and the emotional colors ; 
discarding this object, disregarding that 
shadow. Life is so filled with inconsequen- 
tials and the artist must know as much what 
not to choose as what to accept. 

No one can teach or be taught what are 
the life lines of a depiction. These are 
things that the potential artist writer must 
dig out of his own soul, for if he be artist 
then he knows them. The idle buzzing of 
a bee, the gentle stirring of the leaves high 
up in the elm tree above me, the smell of 
early roses, the bark of a dog down in the 
valley, and the low of a cow down in the 
meadow—that is my farm on a lazy sum- 
mer’s day. I would have to fill in the pic- 
ture more with external details for one who 
had not spent a summer’s day at my farm. 

I am just returning from a fruitful trip 
abroad. I have made seven books full of 
notes—notes that I should have made many 
years ago on other trips abroad, and I would 
have been just that much ahead of the game. 
My experiences then were more thrilling 
than my more recent trip and there was a 
market for them. There is always a market 
for good travel experience, if one can weave 
in the thread of life behind it all. 
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Just to show you how easy it is. I am 
writing a series of twelve travel articles. I 
simply go to my notebooks—now or a year 
from now—where the essential data is to be 
found about every place of particular in- 
terest that I have visited. With the aid of 
these notes I can sit down and write my ar- 
ticle in less than a day, a 3,500-word article. 
It makes a tidy earning for a day’s work. 

But you see, I have just learned this after 
all these years. If I were beginning again, 
I would make notes year in and year out 
and have a treasure house filled with ma- 
terial. Current articles in The World Trav- 


eler will give you some idea of what it is. 
I think it sufficiently interesting to engage 
the attention of a group of readers and 
cause the editor to pay me in dollars for 
the same. 

For instance, one of the most interesting 
things I saw in Marseilles were the wax 
dummies in the shop windows. How ab- 
surd! I can hear one exclaim. And that 
was just the point, they were so very absurd 
as to become fascinatingly interesting to me. 
And if something strikes you strongly you 
may count upon your presenting it strongly 
in turn. 





A Laboratory View of Talent 


Love of the Game is All-Important to the Ambitious Writer 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


After six strenuous years of struggling 
with fiction writers, successes and failures, 
I have decided that the most important 
qualification for literary success is love of 
the game. The next most important quali- 
fication is to have something to say. Many 
critics, Mr. H. L. Mencken among them, 
insist that having something to say is every- 
thing. I disagree. I have seen writers suc- 
ceed, who on starting out confessed they 
had absolutely nothing to write about. On 
the other hand, we have scientists, reform- 
ers, loquacious gossips with plenty to say 
that is interesting, and yet they do not be- 
come fiction writers. 

My views in this matter are deduced 
from actual cases and I believe I can make 
my point best by simply telling you about 
three of the most interesting and illuminat- 
ing. These cases are: 

1. Mr. M.,a man who had a great deal 
to say, but who was not interested 
in the game. 

2. Miss X., a woman who was deeply 

interested in the game, but had 

little or nothing to say. 

Mrs. R., a woman who had much 

to say and was deeply interested in 

the game. 


ea 


Let me explain these cases. If you follow 
their histories carefully you may be able to 
get some light on the nature of your own 
literary gifts and possibilities. 

1. Case One: Several years ago when | 
was teaching at Columbia University, there 
breezed into my office a beefy brute with 
frost-nipped ears, the neck of an elephant, 
and a most agreeable grin. “Perfesser,” 
said he, “I’ve made my pile up in the Klon- 
dike and come home to the Missus, and 
she thinks it’d be nice for me to sort 0’ 
write down the liveliest things I saw and 
did up North. There ain’t much to it, be- 


tween you’n me, but she’d like it. So if 
you say so, I’ll tackle it.” 
I called for a sampie of his wares. Then 


time ceased. I missed a class and all but 
forgot my next meal. If Jack London had 
been there he would have fainted for joy. 
The old fellow had raw material enough 
for five story writers; and I give you my 
word, it was both material and raw. Some 
of it very raw. 

“Get busy tonight,” said I, as soon as I 
could talk. Write your head off. In three 
years the country will be wild over you.” 

He didn’t believe me—and I don’t blame 
him. But he finally agreed to tackle the 
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A week later he brought me his first 
It was awful. 


job. 
draft of one of the best tales. 
I didn’t mind the bumpy grammar. I for- 
gave the two misspellings per line. But I 
balked at the endlessness of stuff like this: 
“Well, next morning we got up and cooked 
some grub and looked over the harness, and 
then Fred said to me maybe it will snow be- 
fore night, so we better make a short run 
today and figure on making the Yukon next 

Saturday. And I said that would be all right 

because the boat we was figuring on getting 

wouldn’t sail for ten days and at the very 
worst we'd make it in five more. If we'd 

drop some of our furs, we might speed up a 

little and e 

The big story that had gripped me was all 
buried beneath ava!anches of this, as I 
gently pointed out to him. “But that’s just 
how it all happened,” he protested. “I got 
it out of my diary.” 

“Go back and write it just as you told it 
to me the other day.” 

“That way?” He was honestly puzzled. 
“Why, that wasn’t half the yarn. But I'll 
do it.” 

Next day he was back, with a look of 
cholera morbus and a manuscript that, while 
sti] a million miles from the goal, was ten 
light years ahead of his first try. He had 
left out a vital part of the story this shot. 
He said he tried hard to keep the thing 
short and just had to drop something. I 
showed him how to drop something else 
that didn’t matter. He scratched his gray 
head and loped back home for a third try. 

We finally got it to the point at which one 
of the cheaper magazines that goes in for 
hair-raisers bought the manuscript—for 
forty dollars or so, as I recall. Then | 
egged the mighty adventurer on to the next, 
suggesting that it ought to fetch seventy- 
five dol'ars. He went at it. But within a 
fortnight or so, he came back with set jaw 
and exploded as follows: “I’m through, 
Perfesser! This is tougher than the Klon- 
dike! Just sitting still with a darned pencil 
and writing and then scratching out most 
of the words. Besides, it’s all old stuff 
to me. I’m sick of going over it. The 
Missus and I are going to travel around 
So long, friend!” 


the wor!d and see things. 
“But those stories—” 
“Oh, you’re welcome to ’em.” 


The door banged, and the next I heard 
from him was on a souvenir post card from 
Cape Town. They were on their way to 
Kimberley. 

Thus ended the story of a great literary 
failure. What does it prove here? Two 
things most important to every aspirant to 
fame, as well as to every teacher and editor. 
The miner admitted, when I pressed him, 
that the stories didn’t interest him. He 
had lived a rough life so long that the flavor 
had gone out of it. He was going to write 
only to please the Missus. 

To this lack of interest was added a lack 
of dexterity in the use of words, and the 
combination was inevitably fatal. The 
world, alas, is full of people with wonder- 
ful stories to tell who cannot and never will 
tell them. The wonder has gone for them, 
and they have lost that inner impulse to 
write. There are others also, who, still 
having a little spark of that impulse left, 
strive on and on, only to be thwarted in 
the end by the pain of finding the right 
words, selecting the most effective episodes, 
and revising copy. 

Case Two: Now let me give you a con- 
trasting instance, one that shows how far 
sheer interest, unsupported by the Klon- 
diker’s wea!th of story stuff, can carry one. 
This maiden lady came to see me, saying 
she wanted to write stories and win fame. 
She had survived thirty summers on a 
Kansas hog-and-hominy farm. Drudgery 
had worn her down, and what drudgery 
had left, heat and worry and invalid parents 
had converted into a sad dust-drab body 
inhabited by a thoroughly conventionalized 
Main Street soul. 

“What are you 
about ?” I asked. 

“Well, I haven’t decided,” said she dully, 
which gave me the usual shooting pain; for 
when an aspirant doesn’t know that much, 
he hangs a millstone about his neck for a 
transatlantic swimming match. 

“Then you will begin,” I insisted, “with 
a few realistic sketches of Back Home. 
Take men and things you know well. 
You’re on familiar ground and—” 

I’ve come to New York 
We sold the 


thinking of writing 


“T hate them all! 
to get away from that life. 
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farm and I’ve enough to live on—barely. 
I’m going to write about finer things than 
hogs and hominy.” 

And so she did. She wrote acres and 
acres of copy with the faithful persistence 
of a woman who has spent the best years 
of her youth milking cows and scrubbing 
floors. She arose at five and plugged away 
like a country doctor’s mare. The copy 
she brought me was in faultless English— 
best high school style—and it was also as 
interesting as a pan of o!d dishwater. The 
only thing in it besides the words were the 
commas and periods. I believe I read about 
a quarter-section of such manuscripts be- 
fore I broke the news to her that both she 
and the human race would probably benefit 
if she were to resume the production of 
proteins and fats somewhere west of 
Topeka. 

She folded her hands and smiled wanly. 
“T’m here to write, and I’m going to. Just 
what is it I lack, please?” 

I told her in brief outline. By the time 
I reached Section Q, subhead v, she nodded, 
picked up her papers, and said: “I under- 
stand. Well, I’ll be back sometime.” And 
she went off to learn something about people 
and things. 

A year later I ran across her downtown. 
She was living in an attic somewhere, I be- 
lieve, but learning much, so she said. I 
didn’t know whether to weep or offer her 
ten dollars; and she strode off before I 
could decide. 

Another year passed. She came around 
with a book manuscript. I could scarcely 
find heart to read it. When I did, I wavered 
between wrath and joy. It was a very mild 
slice of life, strictly an outside cut and 
pretty thin. But life! It would please 
weary housewives back in Kansas for a 
few minutes, they’d forget it before the next 
washday. Its high lights were about eleven 
candle power, but they were lights at least. 
A publisher took it g'adly, and it sold well 
for a couple of seasons. Since then she has 
been doing similar things, at long intervals, 
and is a happy woman. 

She is one of a thousand, as the miner 


is one of a hundred whom I have seen. 
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And both of them demonstrate a great truth 
which every psychologist knows and every 
editor and teacher ought to. On the inten- 
sity and endurance of a man’s interest in 
writing does his success hang more utterly 
than on any other single factor. Love of 
the medium and love of the deed will make 
or break ninety-five out of every hundred 
aspirants. Where that love is you find 
something deep as life itself. Let it be given 
and much can be added unto it. Take it 
away and you have left a shell. 

Where, on the other hand you have both 
a deep interest in the art and also something 
to say, you have what I consider the suc- 
cessful literary type. I could cite a number 
of most fascinating examples of this third 
type, but I have space for but one. 

Case Three: For this example I have 
chosen a woman who happens to have spent 
her childhood in Alaska. She grew up on 
the stories of the early Klondike gold rush 
days; she grew to love the picturesque per- 
sonalities which flocked to that northern 
corner of our country, and her desire to 
write centered about these memories and 
experiences. The things she had to say, 
in other words, were much the same as 
those in my Case One above, but what a 
difference in the nature of their interests 
in writing! 

Mrs. R. for years after leaving Alaska 
labored as editorial assistant in a publish- 
ing house. Long hours she kept; she read 
millions of words written by other strug- 
gling writers, and from this experience she 
evolved a desire to do some of the writing 
herself. She saw that those who succeeded 
with their novels made a really good living, 
much more than she earned, and won praise 
and adulation. Most of the manuscript she 
read was bad, very bad. “Go to,” said she 
to herself, “I can write as well as these 
people and I’m going to!” 

Forthwith she began. She worked at 
night, worked hours when her friends were 
out amusing themse!ves, when in fact she 
should have been resting. But she was 
determined to have a novel published by 
the firm she was working for, to be a writer 
instead of a publisher’s hack, and she was 
constantly encouraged by seeing how very 
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poor were the manuscripts written by the 
average literary aspirant. 

Month after month, year after year, she 
kept at it, until finally she sold her first 
short story to one of our million-circu‘ation 
magazines. I had the pleasure of helping 
her with that story, and it may inspire you 
to know that when I told her, after reading 
the first draft, that her memories of what 
Alaska was like had grown dim, she packed 
up and returned to Alaska, and, notebook 
in hand, went over the old scenes and 
studied her local color. She wrote me after- 
wards that she actually went to the scene 
where this particular story is supposed to 
have taken place and, with the manuscript 
of it in hand, walked over the clearing in 
the forest, looked through the little cabin, 
and sat on a dry goods box and chatted 
with the old fellow who was the hero of 
her story! 

The script finally sold for a good figure 
to one of the big magazines. Within a few 
weeks she was writing a serial for this same 
magazine at its editor’s request, and has 
since then published a‘ second serial which 
has also seen publication as a novel. You 
would recognize her name if I told it. 

The chief qualification this writer had 
for success, I submit, was her intense in- 
terest in appearing in print, in herself being 
an author. In her imagination she saw her 
name on the covers of successful novels. 
She tried and failed many times, but kept 
at it. Whether her interest gave her the 
necessary energy to keep at it in spite of 
fatigue or whether she was born with ex- 
traordinary energy, I don’t know. All I am 
certain of is that her keeping at it while she 
earned her bread and butter slaving in an 
editorial shop had more to do with her 
success than any other single thing. And 
I believe this is true of everyone who suc- 
ceeds in a large way at this art. 

The chief difference between her and the 
Klondike miner is that while he was inter- 
ested in becoming an author, he saw only 
his wife as an audience, while Mrs. R. saw 
the whole world as her audience. The 
miner, moreover, had other ways to please 
his wife besides his writing, while Mrs. R. 
could get at the heart of the world only 


by her writing. Also, while the substance 
of their experiences was much the same; the 
miner was so much a part of them that he 
couldn’t see their human interest; indeed, 
he knew too much about them, while Mrs. 
R. came by her information in an ideal 
manner: she heard the wonder tales when 
she was young and impressionable. 

So far as I can see there is no profound 
mystery about literary talent. William 
McFee, the novelist, in an article on teach- 
ing fiction writing in a recent issue of 
Harper's Magazine, refers to literary pro- 
duction as a “holy mystery” and “inspira- 
tion” as “the divine fire.” Authors and 
professors of the older and more senti- 
mental school of thought have carefully 
cultivated this notion of writing as some- 
thing esoteric and sacrosanct. In the case 
of the professors, they haven’t closely exam- 
ined the processes of successful writers, and 
in the case of writers like Mr. McFee, the 
trouble, it seems to me, is that they simply 
don’t understand themselves. Mr. McFee in 
his article, candidly admits this possibility. 
He himself succeeded because of his grim 
determination to be a success (which his 
article itself reveals), his energy to keep at 
it (some of his best work having been done 
while he was almost literally under fire), 
and also because of his first-hand knowl- 
edge of the ways of a ship and men at sea. 

If you wish to succeed at fiction writing, 
the first requisite is a desire to succeed and 
steam enough to keep going! If you haven’t 
anything to say, you'll be seriously handi- 
capped, and you'd better get very busy tak- 
ing notes and looking at the world about 
you. You can get something to say by— 
going and getting it, but you can’t generate 
the steam necessary for literary success by 
going to the movies or a dance every evening 
or reading at home or listening to the radio, 
and then lying in bed late the next morn- 
ing wishing dreamily that you had been 
born with more talent. 





VISITOR: And what do you think little 
Jack will be when he grows up? 
Mother: I think he will be a journalist; 
he can’t keep a thing in its place—WNotre 
Dame Juggler. 


Plots? They’re All Around You 


By ROBERT OTIS HUILE 


You don’t need to go to New York, the 
Pacific Coast, or South America to find 
plots. They are all around you. 

From the little suburban town where | 
live it is eight miles to the city, where [ 
work. One morning while standing on the 
rear platform, in order to smoke, | became 
engaged in conversation with the conductor. 
He was a young Scotchman and told me 
about his girl who would soon come over 
from the old country to marry him. Result: 
story, entitled “When in Rome,” won prize 
in Atlanta Georgian-American short story 
contest. 

In that little town was a young minister. 
He umpired an amateur ball game. Some 
trouble arose, and a red-headed fellow with 
the visiting team made a very uncompli- 
mentary remark about the umpire’s ruling. 
After his departure the minister was told 
of it. He remarked: “If I had heard him 
say that, I should have made him eat his 
words.” Result: a little imagination and a 
story, entitled “The Umpire Sees Red,” 
which sold to Grit, Williamsport, Pa. 

One day I observed on the State Capitol 
grounds an old-time darky mowing grass. 
Presently he strolled down to the street to 
buy apples from a grey-bearded old man. 
I imagined the old man as a Confederate 
veteran. Thus, master and slave met acci- 
dentally. Result: story, entitled “Under 
the Skin,” which sold to Our Young People, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

A cousin of mine is mayor of a small 
town. He told me of an amusing trial 
over which he presided, having to do with 
a permit for a moving picture show. I wrote 
the incident a'most entirely as it was re!ated 
to me. Result: story, entitled “The Silver 
Nights,” sold to 10-Story Book, Chicago. 

A story was sold to Home Friend Maga- 
sine, Kansas City. A few weeks after its 
publication I received a letter from a man 
living in Iowa who spells him name exactly 
as I spell mine. We got into correspon- 
dence and decided we were related. A little 


imagination to the effect that a girl had 
written such a story and the correspondence 
led up to her going to visit the relative, 
accepting a position there, and later winning 
a husband. Result: story, “Success by a 
Circuitous Route,” sold to Young People, 
Philadelphia. 

A young lawyer friend told me about an 
old man who owned a farm adjoining one 
owned by an Irish lady. She was returning 
to Ireland for a long stay and, before leav- 
ing, had the lines run around her farm, 
by the county surveyor. His survey dis- 
closed that the old man had been cultivating 
several acres that belonged to the woman. 
The lawyer stated that, while peaceful pos- 
session for twenty years gave him a clear 
title to the property, he was going to let 
the woman have it, because of the principle 
of the thing. Result: story, “Unyielding 
Uncle Billy,” sold to Our Young People, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

One morning the cashier of the small 
bank in my suburban town asked me to 
make a deposit for him with one of the 
big banks in the city. This I readily con- 
sented to do. He handed me a package 
containing $5,000. I imagined a young man 
being trusted with this money who, instead 
of depositing it, caught a train for New 
York; on the train he was seized with re- 
morse of conscience, returned, deposited 
the money. The cashier of the home bank 
would never have known what had taken 
place had it not been for the fact that the 
young man made a clean breast of it, ex- 
cusing himself only with the plea that he 
was out of a job. Whereupon, the cashier 
offered him a job in the bank. Result: 
story, “Almost,” sold to Baptist Standard, 
Dallas, Texas. 

My brother has two very attractive little 
boys. I am a bachelor. I imagined that 
many years ago I went West, grew rich 
and returned home for a visit. When I 
reached the home of my brother, I soon 

(Continued on page 64) 
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What Do They Mean When 
They Say Itr 
Concise Definitions of Literary Terms 
By ALFRED RUSSELL 
IX 


Taste.—Coleridge said of good taste that 
it “must be acquired, and like all other good 
things, is the result of thought and the sub- 
missive study of the best models.” That 
is not a definition of taste, but it suggests 
its nature: a trained sensitiveness to all 
those qualities in writing that go to make 
good form. Among these qualities are, 
adaptation of method and handling to the 
nature of the subject matter, common sense, 
restraint, and freedom from affectation and 
sentimentality. Standards of taste in writ- 
ing change, as do standards of taste in dress 
and deportment. The tendency of taste 
during the last hundred years has been more 
and more to simplicity and directness, away 
from bombast and conceit to naturalness 
and ease of expression: more and more to 
squaring forms of expression with ordinary 
speech—but with this difference, that the 
matter is charged with feeling to a degree 
seldom achieved in conversation, an effect 
obtained by a nice selection of words and 
their arrangement in sentences with a view 
to the emphasis desired to force, clearness 
and music. Some purists carry taste to 
an extreme that to many minds leaves the 
writing cold and uninteresting, as Walter 
Pater. This is a matter of judgment, how- 
ever, since there are none who would deny 
the perfect taste which characterized Pater’s 
work. The best means of developing one’s 
appreciation of taste and of mastering its 
processes is the sympathetic reading of 
writers like Pater, Samuel Butler, Arthur 
Symons, Huxley, Max Beerbohm, Arthur 
Machen, etc. 

Synonyms.—A term applied to words of 
identical, or nearly identical, meaning—for 
as a matter of fact no two words are en- 
tirely interchangeable; if they express the 
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same thought, yet they will in most cases 
vary in feeling. A writer might speak of 
“starting” his novel, but he would hardly 
speak of “commencing” it, and yet the two 
words are held to be synonymous. “Con- 
trive” is used by many writers as a synonym 
for the idiomatic “manage” (as, for ex- 
ample, “ ‘Your fortune is forfeit,’ contrived 
his lordship—” that is, “his lordship man- 
aged to say”). Yet there is no question 
that the effect of the passage is completety 
altered by the substitution of the latter 
word; it is more in keeping with the emo- 
tion which characterized the passage from 
which the incident was taken. It will in 
most cases be found that where two words 
are for all practical purposes interchange- 
able the strong Anglo-Saxon word will be 
more expressive, more charged with feeling, 
than the word of Latin origin; though in a 
passage characterized by nice attention to 
form, where emotion is subordinated to 
purity of style, the Latin word will usually 
be the better word; in smart dialogue, for 
example, where the effect sought is either 
light, delicate humor, or gentle satire, the 
Latin term will be the better. Anthony 
Hope’s “Dolly Dialogues,” for example, 
called upon to choose between “contrive” 
and “manage” would choose the former. 
It is a mistaken idea that a synonym should 
be sought to avoid repeating the same word 
in a passage. Usually the effect will be 
awkward and only call attention to the dif- 
ficulty which the writer is trying to solve, 
and better repetition than this! And one 
of the constant efforts of the careful writer 
is to avoid calling the attention of the reader 
to technical problems which he has had to 
face. In most cases a little study of the 
passage will enable one so to reconstruct 
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his phrasing that the necessity either of 
repetition or synonym will be avoided. 

Dramatic Unities.—This phrase embodies 
an ideal that has actuated writers of drama 
of all time, but which has almost never been 
achieved, except by the Greek dramatists— 
and even they forgot the ideal when neces- 
sity arose. The principle involves the con- 
ception of a play whose action takes place 
in one place, whose time is confined to 
twenty-four hours, and that has only one 
theme and one main story, all “sub-plots” 
being subordinated to aiding the building up 
of the main plot. Hence the unities are 
spoken of as “the unities of time, place and 
action.” Many modern dramatists have at- 
tempted a play that would maintain per- 
fectly the three unities, notably Bernard 
Shaw’s “Candida,” but the principle is of 
most use when it is worked towards an 
ideal, but being viotable where the violation 
would obviate tightness of plot. 

Enjambment.—Up to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the English couplet 
was moulded into a rigid form that required 
the sentence to end with the ending of the 
couplet. True, here and there bold spirits 
had protested, futilely, against the dogma 
that had been laid down by usage. But 
with Pope’s domination of English poetry 
all protest was silenced, and it was not 
until the revolt by Wordsworth and the 
“Cockney School” under Keats against es- 
tablished rules, that poets had the hardi- 
hood to break away from tradition and run 
the sentence on past the couplet ending, into 
the next sentence—a process known as 
“enjambment.” 

The epithet—The piace of the adjective 
in English prose and verse has long been 
a subject of controversy. Some writers 
abhor it, belittling its importance in style, 
while others claim that, used skillfully, it is 
an important adjunct to the writer’s arma- 
mentarium. The fact is, of course, that 
too many writers (and almost all new 
writers) use it injudiciously, overworking 
it, using it where it detracts from the main 
effect and stealing some of the emphasis 
that should go to its noun. Used beyond 
the point where sense demands, the adjec- 
tive is also likely to produce tediousness 





and dullness. The style that is full of life 
will be the style that, while it admits adjec- 
tives where actually needed, yet for quali- 
fying words will depend rather upon ad- 
verbs skillfully and unusually used. 

Apostrophe.-—An address or invocation 
of a person or thing, usually absent, though 
sometimes present, as in one of the most 
famous of all examples, Byron’s Apos- 
trophe to the Ocean. It is inspired by 
intensity of feeling, as when Milton ad- 
dresses light: “Hail! holy light, offspring 
of Heaven first-born.” 

Vulgarism.—A term applied usually to 
coined words and phrases that have not 
been admitted into accepted English. Such 
a word was “telephone,” made up as it was 
from two Greek words, but accepted now 
into the body of good English. The abbre- 
viated form “phone,” however, though it is 
knocking at the door of usage, is kept wait- 
ing outside. “To black-ball” is also a vul!- 
garism that has not been accepted by the 
most careful writers, while “automobile” is 
proving difficult to keep out. A vast num- 
ber of terms evolved in the development 
of industrialism, such as “magneto,” dyna- 
mite,” etc., while they will find little or no 
place in literary English, by reasons of their 
very nature, yet cannot be denied—as wit- 
ness the growing size of our dictionaries. 


O. HENRY MEMORIAL PRIZE 

The Society of Arts and Sciences an- 
nounces that Julian Street is the winner of 
the O. Henry memorial prize of $500 for 
the best short story by an American writer 
published in an American magazine in 1925. 

The story was “Mr. Bisbee’s Princess,” 
and it will head the contents of the 1925 
volume of the Henry memorial award prize 
which Doubleday Page & Co. will publish. 

Tying with “Mr. Bisbee’s Princess” for 
first prize was Wilbur Daniel Steele’s “The 
Man Who Saw Through Heaven,” but as 
Mr. Steele has won two prizes from the 
society, he was barred from the money 
award. The second prize of $250 goes to 
Wythe Williams for his “Splendid With 
Swords.” Mary Austin’s “Papago Wed- 
ding” took the prize of $100 for the best 
brief story. 
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Seven Steps to Successful Writing 


RITERS who have “arrived” recognize the helpful reminders these books and 
Tue Writers Dicest bring them, while budding writers find them indispensable 


guides to a successful writing career. 


Read these descriptions carefully, then see Spe- 


cial Offers at right and Money-Saving Coupon. 


1, THE WRITER’S MARKET—Revised, 1925 Edi- 
tion. Gives the names and addresses of all active 
publishers regularly in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., 
specifying the kind of material each publisher wants. 
A highly specialized, descriptive list. A writer must 
know the market for his particular style of work, or his 
labor is wasted. 


2. HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES—By L. 
Josephine Bridgart. The author broadly discusses 
writing as a business, and clearly shows the great pos- 
sibilities open to every ambitious writer of today. Every 
essential feature in building the short story is definitely 
outlined. She tells what editors want, and her sugges- 
tions are uniquely helpful. 


3. HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS — By 
Emma Gary Wallace. The author of this book has had 
a wide experience in all branches of literary work, and 
speaks with authority. The many valuable hints, com- 
bined with helpful, instructive information, will teach 
the ambitious writer the art of putting together his 
ideas in such a form that he will produce correctly 
drawn up manuscripts. 


4. THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS—By 
Henry Albert Phillips. This is a practical treatise for 
professional writers, continuity, and scenario writers, 
students, and all persons who have a sincere and vital 
interest in the creation and production of photoplays. 
The author has written more than fifty successful pho- 


toplays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing 
before the student the qualifications and technique 
necessary to the preparation of an acceptable manuscript, 


5. HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPT—By 
Felix J. Koch. Syndicating articles to the various news- 
papers is an exceedingly profitable field to every writer, 
and just how this fascinating work is carried on is fully 
discussed and outlined in this book. The author tells 
how to develop the “‘story sense,” importance of the 
title, best way to make the article appeal to the editor, 
best methods of selling, etc. 


6. THE.WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
MANUAL—By Harry V. Martin. Five hundred and 
forty-two questions that commonly confront writers— 
covering every phase of authorship—are answered clearly 
and concisely. The answers are given out of the 
author’s practical experience during the many years 
in which he has made his living with a typewriter. 
The questions answered are just the kind that you and 
I have asked many times. A reference book every 
writer should own, 


7. THE WRITER’S DIGEST—The latest, authentic 
market information and other up-to-the-minute data 
so essential to writers is found in every issue of this 
leading magazine for all who write. nce you have 
known the help of this valuable monthly publication 
you will never be without it. Subscription price, $2 
a year—but see Special Money-Saving Coupon. 


All the above books are handsomely bound in grey cloth covers 
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SPECIAL OFFER “co” If you are already a subscriber, 
or reader of the WRITER’S 


No. 4 


‘a’? We will send the WRITER’S 
SPECIAL OFFER “A DIGEST LIBRARY —the com- 
plete set of six books—and enter your subscription for 


i 
the WRITER’S DIGEST for one year (or extend your 
subscription for one year if you are already a sub- 
scriber) upon receipt of money order or 
NOE: WN se tans iis scence bev enseneaceasseee ° 


SPECIAL OFFER “—” As an inducement to those who 


are already subscribers or readers 
pf the WRITER’S DIGEST, for a limited time we will 
send this complete set of six books, the WRITER’S 
DIGEST LIBRARY, postpaid, upon receipt 

pf money order or personal check for....... ° 


DIGEST, and also own some of these books, we will, 
for a limited time, send you any three books $2.50 


you may select, postpaid, upon receipt of... 


SPECIAL OFFER “TP” We will enter or renew your sub- 


scription for one year for the 
WRITER’S DIGEST and send you your choice of any 
one book you may select, postpaid, upon re- $2 00 
ceipt of money order or personal check for... 


INOTE:—Put an X mark in front of “Special Offer “A,” “B,” “C,” or “D,” whichever appeals to you, on the 


coupon below, clip it and mail to us TODAY. It will be one of the best investments you have ever made. 





: SPECIAL OFFER COUPON— MAIL IT TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST (Book Dept.), BOB. ccvccccvccesscoccsece 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CD I accept your Special Offer ‘‘A,’’ and enclose $6.00, -. which send to A Aa “en mail, 

paid, the complete set F six books in your WRITER’S DIGEST and also 

Py enter my subscription ({] renew my subscription) for THE WRITER: 8 DIGEST” Yor one year. 

(CD I accept your Special Offer ‘‘B,’’ and enclose $4.75, for which send to me by return mail, 
postpaid, the complete set of ats books in your WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY. 

(I accept your Special Offer “‘C,’’ and enclose $2.50, for which send to me by return mail, 
postpaid, the three books checked below. 

(0 I accept your Special Offer “‘D,”’ and enclose $2.00, for which [J enter ([) renew) my 
subscription for one year - the WRITER’S DIGEST and send to me by return mail. postpaid. 
the one book checked below. 


(CD The Writer’s Market (1925 Edition) 
(CO Hew te Write Short Stories 
(0 Hew te Prepare Manuscripts 








in This Issues 
What Editors Want 
How and Where te Sell 
Plotting the Short Story 
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How to Write Verse 
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“Only a Little Box-Camera to 
Help Me” 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


From time to time, I receive some very 
interesting letters from the readers of these 
little camera-articles. Often they are rather 
humorous, and again I detect the desperate 
struggle which is all but hidden by a brave 
little note. Whether these letters be humor- 
ous or serious, I value them highly because 
they reveal the fact that, after all, we are 
just one great big family—with similar joys 
and sorrows as part of our daily experience. 

Well, the other day I received a letter 
from a lady who evidently was trying very 
hard to face the problem confronting her. 
Apparently there had been some financial 
reverses and a death in the family which 
brought the cold, hard side of life very close 
to this refined, sensitive woman. She had 
read some of my articles and was already an 
amateur writer of training. She told of 
some of her difficulties and desire to use 
photography in her literary work; “but,” 
she added, “I have only a little box-camera 
to help me.” This statement lead me to be- 
lieve that there might be others who needed 
some facts to renew or establish their con- 
fidence in the photographic abilities of a 
“little box-camera.” 

It should be obvious that a box-camera 
cannot truthfully be said to equal a higher- 
priced instrument in the matter of work- 
manship, lens and shutter-equipment. One 
cannot truthfully say that a Ford car equals 
a Packard. However, I do believe that one 
can say, in both cases, that if the lower- 
priced commodity is used within its limita- 
tions and with an intelligent understanding 
of the technical operations which are in- 
volved, entirely satisfactory results may be 
obtained. Now in using the average box- 
camera the first thing to bear well in mind 
is that light-conditions must be of the best. 
To be sure, we have all seen persons with 
box-cameras snap pictures late in the day, 
when it was cloudy, under some heavy shade 
or even when it was raining. Yes, and we 
have also seen the results. Of course, when 
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one is on a trip and conditions are not of 
the best and one may never visit the particu- 
lar spot again, then it pays to “take a 
chance”; but generally speaking this should 
be avoided. The lenses in most box-cameras 
are either meniscus or meniscus-achromatic 
which in ordinary language means that they 
are not sufficiently corrected to cover the 
entire area of the picture sharply, wide open. 
Consequently, to make them cover the pic- 
ture-area with reasonable sharpness it is 
necessary to “stop them down” or use just 
the center of each lens which then produces 
a clear image over the entire area of the 
picture. As a result of this procedure, the 
light-transmitting ability of the lens has 
been reduced; and, hence, for the best pic- 
tures one must have the best possible light. 
In short, the smaller the lens-opening hap- 
pens to be, the longer the time or the more 
light must be given. However, with the ex- 
ception of subjects in rapid motion, this 
seeming drawback is not very serious—espe- 
cially during the summer-season. 

Assuming, then, that the reader will not 
forget the importance of always making pic- 
tures with the best possible light in his 
favor, I will sound another note of warning 
to users of box-cameras. Do not attempt to 
make pictures of subjects in rapid motion 
near the camera. 

Yes, I know that some will rise to show 
me a very good picture of an express train, 
diver or horse-race made with a box-camera. 
I admit gladly that such pictures have been 
made and that I have seen many of them. 
However, I do know that most of these pic- 
tures were made under exceptionally favor- 
able conditions as to light, angle of view and 
experience of the camera-owner. In no way 
do I feel justified to alter or amend my 
warning not to attempt pictures of subjects 
which are in rapid motion near the camera. 
I have in mind the average owner of a box- 
camera, not the “star performer.” Now, 
with regard to making pictures.of subjects 
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in rapid motion at some distance from the 
camera, this can be done with a box-camera 
with very good results provided light-con- 
ditions are good and the correct angle of 
view is adopted. By angle of view I mean 
the angle at which the subject passes the 
camera. It should be clear that a person 
walking directly passed the camera at right 
angles will be moving more rapidly, photo- 
graphically speaking, than one who is com- 
ing down the street toward the camera at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. The same 
fact holds good in the case of any object in 
motion, whether it be an athlete, motor-boat, 
automobile or train. Let me hasten to say 
that this suggestion by no means should be 
taken as a guarantee that speed-pictures may 
be obtained with a box-camera. What I 
have tried to make clear is that, if speed- 
pictures are attempted with a box-camera, 
the subject should be some distance away 
and at an angle of not less than forty-five 
degrees. Whether good results are obtained 
will depend a great deal upon the individual 
and the light-conditions which may exist at 
the time. 

In the realm of landscape-photography, 
ordinary pictures of individuals and the 
sort of picture-making which the average 
person enjoys, the box-camera will do ex- 
cellent work, provided it is used intelligent- 
ly. In its favor we have, no bother of 
focusing, simple shutter-mechanism and 
ease of manipulation generally. Films are 
usually obtainable anywhere. With this 
camera it is possible for the writer to ob- 
tain virtually any picture which might be 
required for the average article, barring 
speed-pictures or special fields which might 
require more elaborate equipment. I know 
of one scientific expedition which had the 


misfortune to lose its high-grade photo- 
graphic equipment in an accident while still 
far from its objective. One of the members 
of the party happened to have a No. 3 
Brownie box-camera. It was all that the 
party had; and with it all the photographic 
records of the expedition were made and 
the pictures were afterwards pronounced 
among the most remarkable ever made. Of 
course, the photographer knew how to use 
it to advantage, and that is what every own- 
er of a box-camera ought to know. What 
is more, such knowledge does not necessarily 
require much more than a very thorough 
reading of the instruction-book which comes 
with every camera. For the writer, it is of 
advantage to obtain one or two good photo- 
graphic textbooks and to read regularly 
some of the photographic magazines; for, 
by this means, the writer will improve his 
artistic and photographic technique. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it should 
be clear that having “only a little box- 
camera” ought not to discourage a writer 
from attempting to add to his or her income 
by means of photographic illustrations. 
Furthermore, let not the possible remarks 
or suggestions of others tend to make him 
or her feel that an apology should be made 
for the box-camera. After all, what counts 
is not the price or model of a camera but 
the pictures which the writer can sell to his 
advantage. I might add that some persons 
are unable to master the more complicated 
and higher-priced cameras but obtain con- 
sistently good results with a box-camera. 
It would be foolish for them to change. In 
short, if the box-camera does the work it is 
required to do, let the writer who owns one 
hold up his or her head with pride and satis- 
faction. The results are what count. 





SOME DAY — MAYBE 
By O. M. Coox 


My rest!ess thoughts keep splashing round, 
Like waves upon the sea— 
Now dashing high, now ebbing out, 
What chance is there for me 
To ever calm them down enough 
To write of flower or tree, 
In lines that will make people weep, 
Or exclaim in ecstasy? 


O, Well, I’ll just keep trying hard 
To work out some sure plan 
For harnessing my wand’ring thoughts ; 
I’m very sure I can. 
Then, perhaps, some day my pencil 
Will write words, you understan’, 
That everyone on earth will read— 


AND CRITICS WILL NOT BAN. 








A Chat With Margaretta Tuttle 


By RUTH B. ROSS 


While waiting for Mrs. Tuttle to come 
down stairs, I had opportunity to observe 
the details of her charming study. It is a 
square, high-ceilinged room, with furniture 
and rugs of a deep blue, and walls and hang- 
ings of a lovely soft green. On the walls 
are many photographs of celebrities in the 
writing and motion picture world, among 
them Cecil De Mille, Milton Sills, Lois 
Weber, Mary Roberts Rhinehardt. 

Mrs. Tuttle, herself, is a slim woman, 
with keen blue eyes and’ coppery hair. 
When we were com- 


is wrong.’ I have spent hours trying to dis- 
cover what that something is and in trying 
to correct it. 

“Of course,” she continued, “It is essen- 
tial for all authors to have regular working 
hours. I force myself to write two thou- 
sand words a day, never less, occasionally 
This usually takes me about two 
No good author spends more than 


” 


more. 
hours. 
two or three hours a day at writing. 

“But don’t you ever sit down and find 
yourself unable to write—just ‘not in 
: the mood’?” I asked. 





fortably seated in 
deep chairs my hos- 
tess announced that 
she intended to con- 
duct the interview 
herself, instead of 
being interviewed. 
“Tt would be impos- 


. Harper's, etc. 
sible for me to tell 





In addition to being author of 
“His Worldly Goods,” “Feet of 
Clay,” “The Cobweb,” and numer- rant 
ous other books, Mrs. Tuttle has 
contributed short stories to Col- 
lier's, Metropolitan, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Saturday Evening Post, 


“No, certainly not. 
This temperament 
idea is the most flag- 
stamp of the 
amateur and is, to my 
mind, mostly a pose. 
An author cannot af- 
ford to be tempera- 
mental. I sit down 








you how I began to 

write,” she informed me, “since I began to 
write stories just as soon as I could hold a 
pen in my hand—when I was about six or 
seven years old. 

“T still cling to the habit of writing in 
longhand. I believe that writing ability is, 
to a great degree, inherited. And we in- 
herit the actual writing, so that a great many 
authors, Booth Tarkington for example, 
scorn the fountain pen and use the old- 
fashioned ‘dip’ method. Someone has so 
aptly said that ‘the brain is directly connect- 
ed with the point of the pen,’ therefore I 
believe that, for the clearest, most concise 
method of putting down ideas, longhand is 
best.” 

Mrs. Tuttle writes her novels in paper— 
back notebooks which average about one 
hundreds words to a page. After the novel 
is finished, she revises it once, then dictates 
it to her stenographer hastily, the typed 
pages are carefully gone over for mistakes 
and to “find the soft spots.” 

“Often,” said Mrs. Tuttle, “I read a para- 
graph over and sense merely that ‘something 
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and write because my 
story must be in on time, and the editor 
won't take ‘I didn’t feel in the mood’ as a 
good excuse. Of course, at times I feel 
better, physically, than at other times, but 
that doesn’t affect my writing, for I write 
with another part of my brain. 

“Everybody thinks,” she continued, “that 
because he can write, he can write. Well, 
everyone can write—one story, the story of 
his life, or of some phase of it. But I do 
say to young writers that the magazines are 
very kind to Youth. Most editors treat un- 
known contributors with the same consid- 
eration that they do their recognized con- 
tributors. Don’t be afraid to send your 
manuscript to one of the larger magazines. 
Your offering will receive prompt and care- 
ful consideration, and an encouraging note 
will probably accompany the rejection slip 
if,” with a smile, “a rejection slip it is! Try 
to make your work technically correct; 
eliminate the unnecessary adjectives, which 
will always stamp you as an amateur; send 
in your manuscripts neatly typed and un- 
marred by fancy clips or bindings.” 
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Mrs. Tuttle is very much interested in 
the new “picture” idea. She makes her 
novels portray movement and color. She 
has recently begun to use “gags,” bits of 
detail which are introduced to hold the in- 
terest of the reader. To use Mrs. Tuttle’s 
own words: 

“It is essential to see that all of your char- 
acters are properly motivated. No editor 
will accept a story in which a heroine of 
nineteen acts like a woman of forty-five, or 
in which a man of forty does the things that 
a boy of twenty might be expected to do. 
There must be no incongruities in a finished 
piece of work. 

“IT have always had to rewrite the first 
chapter of a novel; the first page of a short 
story ; the first paragraph of an article. At 
first this bothered me, but now I under- 
stand why it is perfectly natural. While I 
am writing a novel I am acquiring knowl- 
edge—I am developing. I am learning a 
great deal, so that when I have reached the 
last chapter, my work has improved as I’ve 
progressed, and it is only natural for me to 
be dissatisfied with the beginning. 

“T find it best,” said Mrs. Tuttle, “to set 
some definite amount of work to be done, 
if I expect to accomplish anything, so I bind 
myself with a contract. I have discovered 
that if you make up your mind that a certain 
amount of work must be done, you can do 
it. Years ago, when I was under contract 
with Ainslee’s Magazine, I turned out 
twenty-two short stories and three novel- 
ettes in two years, and I had only one 
month in which to write each novelette. 

“But I do want to give this bit of advice: 
write but don’t be a writer! Have some 
other occupation to take up a large part of 
your time, be it business, newspaper work, 
or home-making. I am primarily a wife 
and mother. If one does nothing beside 
write, one would grow stale and rancid. 
Remember, if you don’t do things, you will 
have nothing to write about. The writer 
unconsciously affects his writings. An in- 
sincere person has a ring of insincerity in 
his work, no matter how cleverly he has 
tried to conceal it. Interesting people write 
interestingly. And too—we must not lose 
our spirit of adventure. You will find that 
the people who write interestingly are the 


people who have interesting things happen 
to them. 

“Another piece of advice: a great many 
authors make the mistake of not knowing 
the business end of authorship—some even 
pride themselves on not having ‘a business 
head.’ But it is absolutely essential to know 
the business end. To all aspiring authors— 
study carefully, the magazines and the type 
of material used by each.” 

In concluding our pleasant chat, this 
charming woman told me that “Writing is 
like practising on the piano. If you get out 
of practice you lose the will to write, and 
without the will, it is difficult to accomplish 
anything truly worth while.” 





I PASS THE TIP 
By Leo GELSKY 


Some years ago 
To pay my rent, 
To so-and-so 
A verse I sent. 


Three months or more 

I waited for 
That envelope. 
’Twixt fear and hope 


At last it came— 

T’was thin and light; 
I kissed the name— 

I hugged it tight. 


I broke the spell 
And loosed my grip, 

When, lo! there fell 
A printed slip. 


A cold park seat 
For weeks my bed, 
With naught to eat, 
And fevered head. 


Until a nurse 
Gave me a tip 

To junk the verse 
And sell the slip. 








The Mechanics of Humor 
By MALONE FARREL 


X 


THE “COLYUM” 


We have touched upon the “colyum” in 
previous articles in this series, but in this 
and the article that will follow, we want to 
go into the subject more in detail, since the 
form may offer a practical means of get- 
ting some of our readers started in the writ- 
ing and selling of humor. 

The “colyum” (the colyumists’ transla- 
tion of the word “column”), as its name 
would indicate, is a newspaper column in 
length, almost invariably appearing in the 
editorial page. It is made up of a wide as- 
sortment of miscellany, brief for the greater 
part, and all selected with reference to set- 
ting forth the author’s personality. Thus it 
is a most intimate form of humor, and the 
interest which it holds for the newspaper’s 
clientele depends entirely upon the color and 
flavor of that personality. It does not mat- 
ter so much what form the author’s humor 
takes, whether satire, irony, whimsicality, 
or what not, just so his personality is en- 
gaging and he succeeds in getting a great 
deal of it into his writing. Eugene Field, 
who really originated the colyum, so far as 
its general purpose and nature are con- 
cerned, had a mellow, gentle humor, filled 
with shimsy, intensely human, and in many 
ways therefore the most popular colyum 
that has ever been produced. Portions of 
his “Flats and Sharps,” the title of his 
colyum, have been published in book form, 
and no aspirant to honors in humor can af- 
ford not to read them. 

3ert Leston Taylor, the next in the line, 
writing under his initials, “B. L. T.,” pro- 
duced for the Chicago Tribune the famous 
“Line o’ Type or Two colyum, which dif- 
fered from Field’s colyum in that his humor 
took a satirical turn that often proved de- 
vastating. The little foibles of little people, 
pose, hypocrisy, the ironical twists of life 
and fate—all were food for this author, 
though mixed in with it was a gentle side, 
especially seen in his devotion to the wild 
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places, and to his love of honesty and sin- 
cerity wherever found. Both Field and 
Taylor mixed in with their running com- 
ments on things and people about them some 
splendid verse. 

With the popularity of the colyum idea 
as developed by Field and Taylor, news- 
papers all over the country began running 
colyums, some of the colyumists achieving 
a fame scarcely less than that of their mas- 
ters. Franklin P. Adams, with the “Con- 
ning Tower” in the New York Tribune, Don 
Marquis, with the New York Sun “Sun 
Dial,” and Ted Robinson, of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, being notable among these. 

The colyumist attempts to keep an element 
of continuity in his efforts from day to day. 
The “contribs,” as B. L. T. called his reader 
fans, abbreviated from “contributors,” will 
afford this in most cases, for it needs but a 
piquant observation to call forth a flood of 
humorous observations from the fans, as 
excellent in their content, often, as the 
colyumists’ own remarks. As a matter of 
fact, three of the best known colyumists of 
today first broke into the limelight through 
the splendid contributions which they were 
accustomed to make to the “Line o’ Type or 
Two” of Taylor’s. One of these is none 
other than “F. P. A.” himself, another is 
Keith Preston, who “conducts” one of the 
best colyums in the country to the Chicago 
Daily News; the third is Richard Atwater, 
who conducts the “Pillar to Post” colyum 
in the Chicago Evening Post. These facts 
point rather clearly to the observation that 
any of our readers who desire to get the 
“feel” of the colyum, to experiment a little 
with humor forms of a brief nature, cannot 
do better than subscribe to the newspaper 
nearest him having a good colyum and 
sending in contributions of a nature suited 
to that particular colyum. Short, clever 
verse, quips, satirical comments on people 

(Continucd on page 60) 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Thirty-Four in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
ROMANCE AND POETRY 


Poetry is an eternal paradox. 

When we have said all that may be said 
on one phase of the subject, we must at 
once proceed to contradict ourselves as soon 
as we begin to discuss another phase. This, 
at least, is my conclusion from the letters 
that come to me regarding my articles. | 
say, “gather your material from familiar 
scenes and from the life that you know.” 
Immediately, some reader protests that else- 
where I have said, “Try to find a fresh ap- 
proach to your topic and do not be forever 
harping on the same old timeworn themes.” 
Both of these admonitions are correct; the 
contradiction between them is only super- 
ficial. 

Perhaps the discerning writer will see at 
once that in talking about poetry we are 
forever trying to “define the indefinable, 
solve the insoluble, and fix the limits of the 
infinite.” We are trying to explain the 
harmonizing of contradictions, because the 
poet must combine two things, material and 
method, with a third, technique. Perhaps 
we can get at an explanation of these con- 
fusing remarks by means of an example. 

In his interesting little book, Hierogly- 
phics, Arthur Machen proposes this exam- 
ination : 

“1. Ixplain, in rational terms, The Quest 
of the Holy Grail. State whether in your 
opinion such a vessel ever existed, and if 
you think it did not, justify your pleasure 
in reading the account of the search for it. 

“2. Explain, logically, your delight in 
colour. State in terms that Voltaire would 
have understood, the meaning of the phrase, 
‘the beauty of line.’ 

“3. What do you mean by the word 
‘music’? Give the rational explanation of 
Bach’s Fugues, showing them to be as (1) 
true as Biology and (2) useful as Applied 
Mechanics. 


“4, Estimate the value of Westminster 
Abbey in the avoirdupois measure. 

“5. ‘The light that never was on land or 
sea.” What light? 

“6. ‘Faery lands forlorn.” Draw a map 
of the district in question, putting in prin- 
cipal towns and naming exports. 

“?. Show that ‘heaven lies about us in 
our infancy’ must mean ‘wholesome matern- 
al influences surround us in our childhood.” 

After proposing these questions, Mr. 
Machen comments, “You say that is all non- 
sense? that one cannot express art of any 
kind in the terms of rationalism? Well, I 
agree with you that it is nonsense; that the 
tables of weights and measures give no 
aesthetic guide to the value of Westminster 
Abbey .. .” 

In that list of questions and the comment 
following is summed up at least one side of 
the question, and possib!y, both. Consid- 
eration of it for a few moments should clear 
up for many people the two quotations with 
which we began this article. 

Suppose we were to argue as follows: 
“The multiplication table is certainly one of 
the familiar things to all of us. It has about 
it a certain beauty, at least of order, of 
precision, and of reasonableness ; therefore, 
the multiplication table is a fit subject for 
poetry.” Would this sort of reasoning con- 
vince anybody? I think not. Suppose fur- 
ther, we were to argue, “Westminster Abbey 
is certainly a subject for poetry, and it cer- 
tainly is composed of materials that can be 
estimated in terms of tons, pounds, and 
ounces; therefore, the weight of the abbey 
is a poetic fact, and we might well make a 
poem about that fact, or estimate the 
aesthetic value in the terms of avoirdupois 
measure.’ All very plausible, is it not? vet 
which of us believes it? or which of us, by 
extension of the same reasoning; will argue 
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that the detailed statement of the bricks, 
stone, lime, and cement that went into the 
construction of the abbey is poetic? 

Most of us, I feel sure, would accept no 
such argument. For those who would, we 
must wait a moment to furnish a reply, until 
we have spoken to the others. 

Poetry is the interpretation of life in 
terms of beauty. Many of us, however, 
feel perfectly certain that we can find beauty 
more easily in things that are afar off. A 
young woman in a little city of central 
Michigan has written me repeatedly assert- 
ing that she cannot do anything with poetry 
there. If she could only get to New York 
among the /iterati, where the people live who 
are doing big things with the arts, then she 
is sure she could do good poetry. This 
writer illustrates an almost universal ten- 
dency to see beauty in the thing afar off. 
She illustrates the fact that poetry must 
have about it the spirit of romance, the 
feeling of “‘strangeness added to beauty,” 
that marks all truly romantic poetry, and 
therefore all great poetry in the Anglo- 
American tradition. 

The truth is, however, that more has been 
written about New York than about any 
other city in the world, except, possibly, 
London. If the young writer were to come 
here, she would, for a few months, feel the 
novelty and strangeness of the huge city. 
After that, familiarity would remove the 
sense of strangeness, and New York would 
become just as commonplace as Grand 
Rapids, or what ever town it is. But even 
supposing that in one case a trek to the big 
city might supply the needed stimulus, most 
of us cannot move about from point to 
point. We have to stay put and get the 
material for our poetry where fate has put 
us. 

For this reason, we must learn to see the 
strangeness added to beauty in common and 
familiar things. We must see the heaven 
that lies about us, and see it in “The light 
that never was on land or sea.” Here is 
an example of a stanza about a common 
thing: 

The tube of glue that lies upon my table 

Grows hard when I expose it to the weather. 


And for this very reason, I am able 
To stick two sheets of manuscript together. 


Who will maintain that this is poetry? 


Why does it fall short? Because it is mere- 
ly literal and unimaginative ; because I have 
not seen in my subject anything beyond its 
utilitarian value; because I have been un- 
able to see it in “The light that never was 
on land or sea.” 

There is, I fancy, the answer to another 
group that we mentioned several para- 
graphs back: those who assert that any- 
thing is fit material for poetry. So it is, 
provided the poet can see it in this strange 
light of imagination, and touch it with the 
strangeness added to beauty that is romance. 
For the writer who has this gift, or who 
acquires it, the pile of bricks that are to go 
into an office building in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
will be just as promising material as the 
pile of stones that went into Westminster 
Abbey, and the poet who has not, the abbey 
itself will not be a poetic subject. Mere 
exaltation of theme will not save him from 
prosiness. 

One great danger connected with spéak- 
ing of poetry as romantic is that many poets 
will be sure to fall into the error of the girl 
from Michigan. They will insist in seeing 
romance as something far away in distance, 
instead of seeing it as a spirit far removed 
from the spirit of every day intercourse. 
Thus they fall into fantasy, something very 
different from imagination; thus they write 
about lands that they have never seen, or 
lost loves that were never theirs to lose, or 
a God they have never really adored, or a 
fairyland where everything is wee, or tiny 
or dear or fair, or a dozen other sentimental 
trifles that take the place of actual thought 
and real observation. 

But even the most hackneyed theme can 
be made the subject for poetry if the poet 
actually finds the new angle of approach, 
the fresh manner of treatment. Writing of 
a dead lover, A. E. Housman imagines the 
man coming back in spirit to ask questions 
about the life he has been forced to leave. 
He asks of the team he used to plow with, 
the boys with whom he played football, the 
girl who mourned him, and finds that all are 
happy, that life goes on without him just as 
well as it did with him. Then, last of all, 
he asks about his friend: 


(Continued on page 62) 
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HAVE examined the voluminous text-books 
of the Palmer Institute of Authorship, pre- 
pared under the supervision of Clayton Hamil- 
ton, and have come to the inevitable conclusion 
that the subject is about as fully covered as is 
within mortal achievement. 











Gertrude Atherton, author of 
“Black Oxen” 


























Here’s all but the climax 


Day after day you are writing another 
chapter of the story, “You.” Is it a 
long rambling biography ... or a 
story with a wondrously worked-out 
plot? With a spirited untangling of 
all the puzzlements? A sudden turn— 
almost in view—toward happiness, 
money, fun? . 

Make the little magazine stories you 
write in loose minutes pack themselves, 
meaningfully, into your own happy 
story. The Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship will direct you. Intensive, per- 
sonalized service. Your manuscripts 
made salable while you write them. 
Authentic, university short-story train- 
ing. Endorsed by Gertrude Atherton, 
Jesse Lynch Williams, Katharine New- 
lin Burt, Charles Kenyon, Frederick 
Stuart Greene, Alex McLaren, Rupert 
Hughes. 

Read what some of our Palmer stu- 
dents say: 

Recently I sent a list of my first eight 
fiction sales. In the last month I have sold 
three more. ‘‘Relinquishments” to Mun- 
sey's. “The Left Arm of the Law” to 
Short Stories. “The Gray-Green Hill” to 
Frontier. The last was 15,000 words, a 
rehash of my second Palmer coupon. . . 
Allan- V. Elston, 919 Eldridge St., Clear- 
water, Fla. 

I wish to share with my “Alma Mater” 
—the Palmer Institute—the news of a 
check of $130 for a story I sent to True 
Romance. . . . Mrs. Marjorie C. Morris, 
Box 627, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

Since I have taken the Palmer training. 
every story or article I have written has 
heen accepted, except one... . H. P. Dreyer, 
601 S. Main St., Brookfield, Mo. 





I am modernizing a number of old class- 
ics to appeal to the present-day child. Twenty 
of these have been printed, and I expect to 
dispose of that many more. Thank you for 
the help that makes it possible. . . . Mrs. 
Lydia S. Bradford, 512 St. Peter Street, 
New Orleans, La. 

At your advice, I converted my photoplay, 

“A Frontier Romance,” into a novel, which 
is being published by Messrs. Eveleigh Nash 
and Grayson, 148 Strand, London. . 

The one word “efficiency” characterizes the 
entire Palmer service. The text-books, lec- 
tures, lessons I still find a source of inspira- 
tion. The personal criticisms — always 
sound, constructive, comprehensive — have 
been of incalculable help to me. . 

G. Curtis Morgan, Lloyd’s Bank, 6 "Pall 
Mall, London, S. W. I. 

In September Ranch Romances appeared 
my first story, “That Darn Kid’’—5000 
words at one cent a word. In November 
Ranch Romances appeared another story of 
mine, “A Pal of Flint Sanders” — 4000 
words at one cent a word. Your patient 
tearing apart and showing the weak spots are 
proving invaluable to me. . R. Craig 
Christensen, 5831 Fresh Pond Road, Mas- 
peth, L. I., New York. 


For further information, use the coupon. 
No salesman will call upon you. 
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PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 5 

| Crayton Hamitton - - - President 
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ox THE DAY’S WORK 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 
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Drak Forum Epitor: 

For the past year, I have not missed an 
issue of THe Writer’s Dicest, and of all 
its contents I think that “The Day’s Work” 
is one of the best. 

Should any writer, or club of the West 
care to correspond with me, their letters 
will be warmly welcomed. 

ROBERT SEATON TYLER. 
Cement, Okla. 


A HOUSEWIFE’S PLEA 
My writing is calling—but what can I do 
With cooking, and sewing, and house- 
work to do? 
It’s a run, and a walk, and a clang all the 
day— 
No use to think of “Writing’—and 
there’s so much to say. 
But I know what I'll do—have just thought 
it out! 
As 1 work, I can think, and plan what’s 
‘bout ; 
And then, when my time, is given you see- 
I can write, and. just write—it’s all there, 





you see 
Stored up in my brain—my characters all 
come— 
Walk in at the door, as the typewriter 
hums, 


And soon, when all’s finished—I’ll just 
shout with glee! 
House-work, writing, thinking—all three 
Done without shirking, or lurking, a bit, 
And with “Writer’s Digest’—I’ll just 
take a sit. 


And then for the knowledge, that’s stored 
up in here— 
‘Twill blight all the cares—banish ll 
tears ; 
For the more that you read—the higher 
you go, 
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Until things on low realms are left, far 
below. 
Great things are found, to help the ama- 
teur pen, 
As well as the renowned—known among 
men ; 
Nothing is light, unbalanced, or wrong— 
And as you read it all—you’re just filled 
with a song 
That flood’s your whole soul—with thoughts 
lofty, and high— 
Making your mind reach clear to the sky. 
You wonder and wonder, what’s brought it 
about ! 
But look at the writers—you'll say with 
a shout, 
‘They’ve communed with the 
studied hard and long, 
“To bring to us a pleasure that’s read for 


avces— 
sages 


” 


a song. 
Mrs. GotpIE B. PEARMAN, 


805 Park Ave., Sikeston, Mo. 


Dear Epitok AND READERS: 

I am an interested reader of the WRITER'S 
Dicest, and feel that I just can’t get along 
without it. The Writer’s Market and Song- 
writing Game especially are of interest to 
me. I am a busy housewife, but have al- 
ways composed poetry since my school and 
school-teaching days and lately have sold 
some. I have written Special Day Poems 
and those of general interest for our coun- 
ty papers for years, some of them have 
been copied far and near. I hope I have 


helped to make this old world better and 


happier, even if I have not profited in 
dollars and cents. I would like to hear 
from other poetry lovers, who like myself 
have not had time and money to develop a 
talent, but are patiently pegging away and 
waiting for something to turn up. 
Mrs. ErrieE CRAWFORD, 

504 N. 5th St., Indianola, Iowa. 
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SUBMITTING A MANUSCRIPT 


By EvaLineE GIBBS 


When your hours of work have ended, 
And your manuscript is done; 

And you've giv’n the last “once-over” 
For mistakes—and find there’s none; 





Ask yourself these few plain questions, 
Which, if you can answer now, 

You may then submit your story 

To some Editor “High-Brow.” 


Is your work all typed correctly? 
Neatly, double spaced all through, 
With a margin left, allowing 
Editorial “review” ? 


Have you placed your name and address 
In the upper Jeft hand side, 

Of the first page of your story, 
Fearfully, and yet with pride? 


Did you estimate the number 

Of the words as best you could, 
And install that in the upper 
Right hand corner, as you should? 


Have you folded it twice over, 
And enclosed the precious writ 
In the proper sized envelope 
That will safely carry it? 


Did you then address another, 
With sufficient stamps equipped, 
To enclose, for the returning 

Of rejected manuscript? 


Then, if satisfied completely, 
Quickly, ere your faint hope dies, 
Send it on its way rejoicing; 
And you’ll—maybe—win a prize. 




















I have noticed the general trend of the 
new song releases are gradually getting 
away from the “Charleston” rhythm and 
other songs that are in the same class. It 
seems as if the general public are going 
back to songs that possess more melody 
than anything else. They are even accept- 
ing songs of the cycle that were in vogue 
twenty and twenty-five years ago. 

Since the institution of radio, many of 
the stars of the “mike” are featuring quite 
a few of the “old timers.” Songs of this 
era are being revived and the music-loving 
public are welcoming them with open arms. 
Songs that were hits twenty years ago, such 
as “Garland Of Old-Fashioned Roses,” 
“Let Me Call You Sweetheart,” and many 
others are being revived and put over again 
for hits. 

In the old days when Chas. K. Harris 
and Paul Dresser were writing hits, songs 
of that period always told a story and as 
a rule had more than two verses. They say 
history repeats itself. Songdom does the 
same thing. Over a year ago, “The Wreck 
On the Old 97,” an echo from a brand of 
songs that were popular in the ’80s and ’90s 
was first introduced over the radio. This 
song was immediately accepted by the radio 
fans, and from then on its popularity grew 
by leaps and bounds, until it became a tre- 
mendous success. This song then paved 
the way for “The Prisoner’s Song,” “The 
Death Of Floyd Collins,” “The Wreck Of 
the Shenandoah,” “The Dream Of the 
Miner’s Child” and other songs of this 
character. 


I have received many letters from aspiring 
song-writers stating they had no chance 
whatever in placing songs with the publish- 
ers who are members of the Publishers’ 
Protective Association. Most of them think 
this association was founded mainly to pub- 
lish songs from only their staff writers and 
to keep out the amateur aspirants. To those 
who believe this, I wish to say there is ab- 
solutely nothing to it at all. 
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The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


The Music Publishers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation is an organization of the most influ- 
ential publishers formed to curb evils exist- 
ing in their industry and to promote honest 
competition among themselves. 

Previous to their organizing, it was a gen- 
eral habit of singers and orchestra leaders 
being paid fabulous sums by the publishers 
to feature songs from their catalogue. 
Each publisher was trying to outbid the 
other in having his songs featured by the 
different artists. Hence, thousands of dol- 
lars were wasted in this manner with no 
relief in sight. With such a steady drain 
on the publisher’s income the situation be- 
came desperate. A few of the biggest firms 
called a meeting to stamp out this evil. As 
soon as this association was formed and the 
benefits to be derived from it were explained 
to the other publishers, the rest of them 
joined. 





SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Son, 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor’) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 


CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice. 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 





SONG WRITERS—Send poems today for free criti- 
cism, We make your songs up RIGHT to submit to 


the publishers. Our work is guaranteed. We will 
make every tenth order for piano-part at half price. 
You may be the lucky one if you send today. We 
also print anything in music. Send for all rates. 
PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 








SONG POEMS P 
Good song poems are wanted by 
W. B. BAKER 


Box 880, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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One of the biggest rules in this organiza- 
Psy: — pat SEND US YOUR SONGS 
tion is that no singer will be paid to feature , ; 
ny of the songs in the catalocue of nem- We will revise your poem and arrange full piano 
any ite £ gu al part for $10.00. Orchestration free. $25.00 cash for 
ber. This was a good move and has saved _ | the best poem sent in each month. 
thousands of dollars annually. They have CANADIAN SONG BUREAU 
also instituted the Copyright Bureau of | 339 Manning Ave., Toronto No. 3, Can. 
Titles. If a publisher sends in his title for 
a song, no other publisher of this association MUSIC PRINTERS 
can use this title. ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
Their present intention is to have all law- covers, und pint By any proce Ne order tog mall to i A 
suits between different publishers of the or- — FP. F- i» fF OX. 
prepaid. Established 1876 


ganization settled by the association, thus | yup orro aie 
ine <. ; ON CO. 
saving a great deal of expenditure, and also | CINCINNATI ZIMMERMAN iio 








many legal entanglements. A better feel- 





ing now exists between the different pub- | YOU ARE A LYRIC WRITER 


lishers. For the last few years they have I AM A MUSIC COMPOSER 

pushed a vigorous campaign against the I will furnish reliable and efficient services at moderate cost and 

‘ee . °°” ° advise where to submit your manuscripts. Send your poems today 
Song-Sharks” who have been preying on for examination. a etalon 

the unsuspecting amateurs for many years. Compecor-Arraneer, 


Due to their tireless efforts many of these Wellshore, Pennsyivania. 











“vandals of music” have been sentenced 
and fined heavily. ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


A point I wish to impress on your mind | A_, recognized successful composer, will 
: write melody to your words, and harmonize, 


is never to become embittered against any making the same ready to submit to the 
publisher who refuses to accept your manu- market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 


script. Never regard him as your Nemesis. | “Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 
BAe a 95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 
(Continued on page 64) 














“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


plete treatise on the essentials of success- The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 


ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, in the literary rofession. But 
. : : ou cannot reach the top unless 
is himself a well-known song writer who a know HOW TO START 
has given the world many successful song ~ poe Zo ene nel 
e ° i elpful, u . le 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest ling book shows you the way— 
song writers of the decade, wrote the It tells you how ay de # oo 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” _ pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 

emcee ee ee ee ee ee ee 7 It tells you everything you 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY need to know concerning the 


METHOD of successful song 
TRE WRITER'S DIGEST, | writing. 





22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please SONGS 5 
—_— by gh ach mail, postpaid. s copy ef “Writing A list of the most prominent music publishers of 
the Popular Song. the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
RI oc 5065 5din 056 600.555.560.000 cnddsnseoesnccesées | a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You ewe oS mes to be vera it. o 
Beautiful cl cover, gold lettering, gilt top; 
Berest occ cccccccccccccccce eeeeecess secsccees eee | 181 pages; postpaid, $145. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
DOG. cccccsscconcceccese BR cnc cseccceses | 22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohic 




















THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


“We are offering to our subscribers $10.00 for 
the best Petrarchan sonnet, $10.00 for the best 
and $5.00 for the next best short story published 
in our magazine during the next ten months. We 
also wish to announce that these prizes are open 
not only to our subscribers, but to the public at 
large, there being no restrictions as to contrib- 
utor. In addition to this we wish to announce 
a Poetry Editor’s Contest for the best lyric of 
twelve lines or under published in our magazine 
during the same period. Announcement of win- 
ners will be made in our March, 1927, issue.” 


Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., is offering $2,000 to the author of the 
story most suitable for publication in The Beacon 
Hill Bookshelf, as determined by the judges. For 
particulars write to address given above. 


The committee on the “Caroline Sinkler Prize,” 
for the Poetry Society of South Carolina, an- 
nounce that the prize was won by Cale Young 
Rice, of Louisville, Ky., with his book, “Bitter 
Brew.” Professor Jay B. Hubbell, judge of the 
Blindman Prize, awarded the prize to Ruth Man- 
ning Saunders, of Penzance, Cornwall, England, 
for her poem, “The City.” William Alexander 
Percy, the judge of this year’s contest for the 
Southern Prize for the Poetry Society of South 
CaroMa, awarded the prize to Donald Davidson, 
for his poem, “Fire. of Belmont Street.” The 
following is a list of the other prizes offered by 
this society: Society Prize, $25.00, awarded Ger- 
trude Plunket Brown, for her poem, “The Four 
Last Friends.” Harman Prize, $25.00, awarded 
Bess Glenn, of Converse College, for her poem, 
“The Confidance.” Skylark Prize, $10.00 awarded 
Mary Louise Dargan, Converse College, for her 
poem, “Compensation.” The Ellen M. Carroll 
Prize, $15.00, awarded Helen Poe Edson, Mem- 
minger School, for her poem, “At Dusk.” The 
Forum Prize, “The New Poetry,” an anthology, 
won by Joan B. Williman, for her poem, “Spirit- 
less Old Age.” These contests will be held again 
next year, but in case there are any changes in 
regulations, it will be best to write for new cir- 
cular in October, when the next session opens. 
Joan B. Williman, Secretary, 62 Broad Street, 
Charleston, S. C. 





Current History Magazine, care The New York 
Times, Times Square, New York City. Editor, 
George W. Oakes. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We need unbiased, impartial, au- 
thorized articles on contemporary, international 
events, Articles that are a chapter of history, 
not a forecast of events.” 


Retail! Druggist (illustrated), 250 W. Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Issued “monthly ; l5e a 
copy; $1.00 a year. Editor, Edw. N. Hayes. “We 
want illustrations that are of interest to drug- 
gists, and merchandising material that show drug- 
lists how to sell goods. No poems are used. We 
report on manuscripts at once.” 





The Guild Publishing Company announces the 
publication of a new monthly magazine early in 
the fall, the name of which will be released later. 
“This magazine will use fiction of from 2,000 to 
3,500 words in length, dealing with love and its 
temptations, but stressing the idea that the right 
way is the best way after all. These tales should 
be simply written, swiftly moving and emotional. 
Also sentimental verse, of from eight to twenty- 
four lines, will be used. We are now on the 
market, and payment will be made on acceptance 
at a rate slightly under one cent a word. Address 
contributions to The Guild Publishing Company, 
584 Drexel Building, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.” 

Adult Student, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Editor, Dr. E. B. Chappell. Issued monthly; 8c 
a copy; 9c a year. “We use very few poems. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks and 
pay half a cent a word on acceptance.” 


Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York 
City. Editor, R. A. Abeling. Issued weekly; 15c 
a copy; $6.00 a year. “We want short love stories 
and poems. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay on acceptance.” 


The Credit Monthly, 1 Park Ave. New York 
City. Editor, Rodman Gilder. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We need articles on 
commercial and banking credit. We pay a cent 
and a half a word.” 


Interludes, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Editor, Wm. James Price. Issued quarterly; 24c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “Jnterludes has a circula- 
tion beyond that of the average poetry journal, 
and it has been praised highly both here and 
abroad. We are striving to make the magazine 
one of the very best of its kind, and we ask that 
poets, known or unknown, help us to accomplish 
this by submitting their best work. We use poems 
on any theme and in the regulation forms or in 
free verse. An occasional brief article on poets 
or poetry can be used if written authoritatively. 
We aim to report on manuscripts in from two 
to eight weeks. We pay only in prizes.’ 

The Literary Digest, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. “All our articles are condensed from 
other periodicals or from books.” 
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WRITERS 


of works desired. Those who are really 
continually thinking someone wants their money 
cost of qualifications and agreements. 
|} enclose five cents will receive no reply. 
| are found O. K. Address as below: 


STAFF 


| Once more we are in need of a few more staff writers. 
perfect English; you need not be a well-known author. 
One person located in Missouri who had never sold a manuscript in her life succeeded in 
being placed on our staff, and one of her good ideas published by us has brought close to 
| five thousand dollars in profit to us, and about half this amount to her, and is still selling. We 
have found that new writers everywhere hold ideas worth money both to themselves 
publisher, and we have found many of these writers. 
just a few this time, no matter where they live. 
the ideas contained in that manuscript, no matter how they are written. 
interested, not curiosity 


Do not send manuscripts now. 
Everyone sending same will receive the above, but few 


THE NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
5428 South Wells, Dept. 29, 


WANTED 


You need not be a writer of 
It is only the IDEAS we are seeking. 


and to the 
We are seeking more of these writers, 
It is not the perfect manuscript we seek, but 
Writers of all kinds 
seekers, or those who are 
, but those with ideas, send 5c, which pays for 
Those who fail to 


Chicago 




















The Independent, 10 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Editors, R. E. Danielson and C. A. Herer. Is- 
sued weekly; lic a copy; $5 a year. “We use 
articles of international significance; no person- 
ality stories, no fiction. Articles should be from 
1,200 to 2,000 words in length. Poems and photo- 

used. We report on manuscripts 


graphs are 
within ten days and pay 24%c a word on accept- 





ance.” 
The Dial, 152 West 13th St., New York City. 
Editor, Scofield Thayer. Issued monthly; 50c a 


copy; $ a year. “Our editorial needs are: Arti- 
cles and essays on literature, art, criticism, phi- 
losophy, ete., written authoritatively and with dis- 
tinction. Review of important books. Short 
stories of permanent worth, including transla- 
tions. Poems. Manuscripts are paid for at the 
rate of two cents a word. Poems $20.00 (the 
minimum). No illustrations, but reproductions 
of works of art. Are at present soliciting no 
work for reproduction. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks and pay on acceptance.” 

Edmondson & Company, Alluwe, Oklahoma. 
“We need a few more good short stories between 
1,000 and 5,000 words for our co-operative book, 
“Tales of Today.” The stories may be of almost 
any type, but should live up to the title of the 
book as much as possible. Send manuscript now, 
or write for full particulars to: William B. 
Edmondson, Alluwe, Oklahoma. This book will 
be published in Los Angeles, Calif., by Edmond- 
son & Company. We shall open offices there just 
as soon as the book is ready for press.’ 





Poet Lore, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. Edi- 
tor, R. Hill. Issued quarterly; $1.50 a copy; $6.00 
a year. “We want long contemporary foreign 


plays in translation, one-act plays suitable for the 
Little Theaters, and articles of literary interest, 
especially on contemporary foreign writers. Also, 
poems of all lengths.” 


Prise-O-Grams, P. O. Box 2295, 
Tenn., has suspended publication. 





Memphis, 


College Comics, 221 East Cullerton St., Chi- 
cago, Ijl. Managing Editor, Wayne G. Haisley. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
want short humorous miscellany: verse; features 
touching college life, of two pages or more; fic- 
tion, serials and short stories, not necessarily 
collegiate, but concerning itself with the younger 
generation. We want light, humorous verse. Our 
contest rules are available in current issues. We 
report on short stories in about two weeks and 
short miscellany within five days. We pay on 
acceptance, from one to ten cents a word; poetry, 
from twenty-five cents to one dollar a line.” 


Living Age, 8 Arlington St., Boston 17, 
Mass. Editor, Victor S. Clark. Issued weekly ; 
lic a copy; $5.00 a year. “We occasionally ac- 
cept translations of articles that have already 
been published in foreign translations abroad, 
paying at the rate of $10 per thousand words for 
the matter as it appears in print. The amount of 
such material we take is limited. We do not 
accept original manuscripts.” 

(Continued on page 
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Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 

per and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


TheWriter’s Digest ServiceDepartment 


RETURN 


EN VELOPES Mf 








now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest ssible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 2 set, the set consisting of the following: 


7S Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

7S Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, — to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
yeu the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cineinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ . 


eeececcces sets of manuscript pape: -nvelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 » set. 





In answering Advertisements 
Please say you saw it in 
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EDITORIAL “DO’S AND DON’TS” 
OF BENNET 
(Continued from page 10) 
his pocket picked.” The victims do not 
cause these things to be done. 

Don’t say Mr. Smith has “departed for 
Europe.” “Departed” is used in “departed 
this life.” 

Don’t use “during” for “in.” “During” 
means throughout the continuance of. 

Don’t say “groom” when you mean 
“bridegroom.” 

Don’t use “epidemic” for “epizootic” in 
referring to a malady widespread among 
animals. 

Don’t say “executive” session when you 
mean “secret” session. 

Don’t use “on” for “in” a street. The 
Metropolitan Opera House is “in” Broad- 
way not “on” Broadway. 

Don’t use “it” in reference to a baby or 
an animal. 

Don’t use “inaugurate” for “begin.” 

Don’t say “liable” when you mean 
“likely.” 

Don’t refer to the “Mayor’s Cabinet.” 
Only the President of the United States has 
a Cabinet. 

Don’t use “minister” except for diplom- 
atists. 

Don’t use “Officer O’Flaherty;” say 
“Policeman O’Flaherty.” 

Don’t use “over” in the sense of “more 
than.” 

Don’t use “pair” for “couple.” 

Don’t use “past” in the sense of “last ;” 
for instance, an event that is past occurred 
last week or within the last few days, not in 
the past week or past few days. 

Don’t use “people” for “persons.” Refer 
to the “people of the United States,” but 
sav “persons who saw the accident.” 

Don’t use the word “party” for “person” 
except in reports of legal affairs. 

Don’t say “railway coaches ;” say “cars.’ 
A coach is another kind of vehicle. 

Don’t call “rails” tracks. 

Don’t say “remains,” say “body.” 

Don’t use “secure” for “get,” “obtain” 
or “procure.” i 
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Don’t use “shortly” when you mean 
“soon” or “lengthy” for “long.” 

Do not use “plan” except in connection 
with drawn architectural or engineering 
p:ans. Do not use it as a verb. “Planned” 
and “pianning” are taboo. 

Don’t say “scenes are enacted;” scenes 
are witnessed. 

Don’t say “suspect” or 
son” for “suspected person.” 

Don’t say “a wedding occurred.” Ex- 
plosions occur ; weddings take place. 


‘suspicious per- 


In Ship News Do Not Use 


Prow when you mean bow; wheel when 
you mean screw; on for on board or 
aboard; boat for proper name of vessel 
—e. g., steamship, steamboat, sloop, yawl, 
steam yacht, etc. (except in describing a 
small craft propelled by oars). 

Dock for wharf or pier (except for dry 
dock and large basins). 

Tied up to wharf or pier for secured to 
wharf or pier or made fast to wharf or pier. 

Knots (in describing distances) for 
nautical miles. (A knot is not a distance, 
but a rate. Ten knots, for example, means 
that a vessel is making ten nautical miles 
an hour.) 

Let down the anchor for anchored or let 
go the anchor. 

Took up the anchor for weighed anchor. 

Pilot came over the side for pilot boarded 
or received pilot. 

Pilot left the vessel for discharged piiot. 

Took out cargo for discharged cargo. 

Took in cargo for stowed cargo. 

Jackies for (1) Bluejackets, (2) enlisted 
men, (3) sailors or (4) seamen and 
marines. 

Sail—In referring to the going away of 
a steamship. 

Don’t use “it” or “its” in reference to 
ships; a ship is Of the feminine gender. 

“Don’t use the word “liner.” In desig- 
nating a particular vessel the Herald says: 
—“The Mauretania, of the Cunard line.” 

Don’t say “the yacht Corsair” or 
“Corsair.” “The Corsair” or “yacht 
Corsair” is the usage. This applies to all 
manner of water craft. 





Successful ; 
writers use this 
typewriter 


F you want to succeed as a writer, 
you must provide yourself with the 
right tools—and the first of these 

is a good typewriter. 

Most of the well-known writers pre- 
fer Corona, because of its many ad- 
vantages to an author. 

Corona is light, can be carried any- 
where, used when and where you get 
the inspiration to write. It has the 
standard keyboard, just like the big 
office machines, a wide carriage that 
takes a ten-inch envelope, a twelve- 
yard ribbon, self reversing. 

One thing you will especially like 
about Corona is its 100% visibility. 
The paper is held at the correct read- 
ing angle, with no obstructior be- 
tween your eye and the paper. This 
feature is very valuable to a writer, 
since it allows you to go back and 
read what you have written just as 
easily as you read the page of a book. 


Mail the coupon now! 


We will send you the latest infor- 
mation about Corona, and the name of 
a dealer who will be glad to arrange 
easy monthly payments if desired. 
Used typewriters are accepted in 
trade by Corona dealers. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street, Groton, Y. N. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET r 
BOOKS (Continued from page 47) 
PRINTED—PUBLISHED Country Life, Garden City, L. 1, N. Y. Editor, 


Estimates promptly furnished Reginald T. Townsend. Issued monthly; 50c a 

copy; $5.00 a year. “We desire manuscripts on 

DEAN & COMPANY country estates, architecture, interior decorating, 

112 Fourth Ave., New York gardens, etc. No fiction. We report on manu- 
scripts immediately and pay on acceptance.” 

















If you are tired of groping for words that Butler Thomas Co., 1205 Race St. Philadel- 
ree ee ee thoughts, write for phia, Pa. “We do not need any manuscripts 


free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would mes E es : ERR 
Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail. W hatever. Photographs would be appreciated. 


able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 















































American Art Student and Commercial Artist 
L ; - é < : ete , H 
pert WOR inet Cran an philedeiphia 248 W- 49th St, New York City. Editor, Walter [ 
opt. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia WW Hubbard. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
== ayear. “This magazine is a rather poor market i 
so far as professional writers are concerned. 
TYPEWRITING Nearly - of wed sr is oe, ve our 
> artists, art 
ali ities own staff or else by professional ar 
— rears een Se pt os museums, art schools, etc. We use several poems 
paper, including one carbon copy. Typewriting of every month, but pay only with a year’s subscrip- 
any kind solicited. tion for each. The A. A. S. and C. A. has the 
VERONICA LOCKE largest circulation of any art magazine in the 
Box 648 Wayland, N. Y. world, and has offices in London and Paris. 
Illustrated Mechanics,, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. Editor, E. A. Weishaar. Is- ‘ 
: , AUTHORS ; sued monthly ; ; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We want ; as 
a pocceerge sd on. res apt ta timely, interesting, illustrated feature articles on ; 
E — “4 I e Cz . . : 
cae oak aaieke of fee While cumhes tor Ste per any subject which has a general reader appeal. 
1000 words or fraction thereof. Every article submitted must be illustrated. Arti- . 
cles of latest development in science, invention, 
AUTHOR'S HELPER radio, auto, aviation, things which can be made 
Iron River, Wis. at home, helps and hints to the housewife, the 
home mechanic, etc., are wanted. All manuscripts 
are reported on within ten days. We pay one n 
WANTED cent a word.” $ 
Party to share work; partly correct, criticize, etc., = : 4 peiaciS: ks ? G 
manuscript of a philosophic religious book, THE _ The Queen’s Work, 626 N. Vandeventer Ave., | ve 
COMPREHENSION OF LIFE, for share of St. Louis, Mo. Editor, Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J. | T 
copyright. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
H. LOWENSTEIN want stories of Catholic life, principles, etc. All an 
Route 2, Box 720, Phoenix, Arizona manuscripts are reported on within two weeks " 
and we pay $5.00 a page on publication.” 
pe 
to 
66 4 _ e be 
Taught me more than my course in short-story writing | * 
e 99 { 
and cost me less than one-fifth as much | ar 
—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of a single story. First he received a three- . = 
BI 


page letter, pointing out all faults of story construction and outlining a complete revision 
of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 
construction, punctuation, and diction. Next I reviewed his revision, in the same thorough i . 
manner; then in turn a second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the : N 


editors. And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 5,000 words. | th, 
j i 
This was the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript { we 
that comes to my Service. My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer / ail 
—but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. : ol 
BATES re CRITICISM: $1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional thousand—special rates I 
for book-lengths of 30.000 words or more. the 
BATES, FOR REVISION: Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, putting them in finished form for the ; wa 
editors. The rate for this service is found by ae 50% to the rates for criticism. | 

CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a lince—minimum, $1.0 : Al 
RATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-lb., bond a with one carbon copy): 75c a thousand words; poetry, 2c a q illt 

line. All misspeiled words and grammatical faults corrected. in 
My Service is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, aed 
Outing, etc., as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five ‘successful books. WwW. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— pa} 


T. C. O'DONNELL, Winthrop, Me. all 
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WISHES TO ANNOUNCE THAT HE IS PERSONALLY COLLABORATING WITH THE FOLLOWING TALENTED WRITERS: 















































GRACE BERGER GRACE LADWIG 


WILL - HALL - 


COMPOSER - 


DALE ARDEN IRWIN LONGENECKER 


CRITIC - WRITER 


811 NORTH COLLEGE ST., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





Phil Love’s Annual, 1903 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md. Editor, Phil Love. Issued annually; 
$1.00 a copy. “Phil Love’s Annual is a resumé 
of the best of Phil Love’s work for the various 
magazines. The first edition consists of a dozen 
or so humorous feature articles which appeared. 
The volume consists entirely of Phil Love’s work 
and outside contributions are not solicited, nor 
will they receive consideration.” 

Hearst’s International combined with Cosmo- 
politan, 119 West 40th St., New York City. Edi- 
tor, Ray Long. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.50 a year. “We are always in the market for 
short stories of 5,000 to 6,000 words in length, 
and articles of 2,500 to 3,000 words; first person 
experience type. We report on manuscripts in a 
week or ten days and pay on acceptance.” 








Popular Science Monthly, 250 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Editor, S. N. Blossom. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in 
the market for short stories up to 6,500 words 
in length and serials of about 60,000 words with 
scientific or mechanical background—i. e., stories 
of railroads, steel mills, factories, engineering, 
the sea, the great research laboratories, etc. We 
want men stories only, and no fantastic themes. 
Also, we want articles up to 3,000 words, well 
illustrated with photographs on new achievements 
in science, invention, exploration, etc. We use 
scientific, mechanical and curiosity photographs. 
We report on manuscripts within a week and 
pay from one to ten cents a word and $3.00 for 
all photos.” 

(Continued on page 54) 





AUTHOR’S AID 


I prepare MSS. for the publisher, 
type them, etc. 
Mailing Service Available. 


BERYL M. JOHNSON, Hollis Center, Me. 








POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
topla etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Raies Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











AUTHORS 


send your manuscripts to a professional 
writer. Mss. neatly typed. 50c per 1000 
words, including one carbon copy, minor 
corrections, and partial criticism. 


625 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








H. M. WARD, 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

Allendale, N. J. 








We make a specialty of serving writers. 
100 Kraft envelopes No. 10) $1.10 
100 Kraft envelopes No. 11) 
Printed, $1.85 
100 Bond sheets, 100 Seconds, 25 Kraft env. No. 10, 25 No. 11 
—all for $1.00. 
Write us for quotations on any printing or paper needs. 


OKAWVILLE TIMES Okawville, Ill. 











WANTED—TYPING! 
Neat, attractive work. Reasonable prices. 
TRY ME! 
NELLIE. E. WELLS 
9 Locust St., Nashua, N. H. 














The Information you want 


And - WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, woras, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 


CHANCES IN THE BRITISH 
MARKET 
(Continued from page 16) 

of weekly publishes many feature articles 
(all short), and so do some of the monthly 
magazines. ‘lhat good old stand-by of the 
English free lance, Chamber’s Journal, of 
Edinburgh, should not be forgotten in this 
connection. The editors of that ancient and 
yet up-to-date magazine have always boasted 
proudly that they don’t care what on earth 
you write about so long as you make it in- 
teresting enough. A file of Chamber's 
Journal would make a pretty good encyclo- 
peedia, but it would be far more readable. 

The better-class British morning papers 
would repay the study of American writers 
of serious publicist stuff. They use a good 
deal of special feature, semi-editorial mat- 
ter. And not only the London papers, but 
those of the great provincial cities in Scot- 
land and Ireland as well as England. 

Enormous quantities of trash are still 
manufactured and sold in England—the 
“penny dreadfuls” analagous to the nickel 
thrillers we used to read behind the wood- 
shed, and paper-covered sentimental-ro- 
mantic novelettes for the housemaid, akin 
to “Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model,” and 
other stunners of the ten-twenty-thirt’ days. 
But those are ground out almost entirely 
by tame authors kept in hutches, like those 
poor wretches in “Beggar on Horseback”. 
The American writer could not get so much 
as a smell of those flesh-pots—or should one 
say, garbage-cans?—even if he wished. 

Any reader who is intelligent enough to 
be a writer should, by this time, have 
reached the conclusion that the British mar- 
ket is by no means a hopeless proposition 
for him. It all boils down to this—you 
must know what they want. And you can 
only find out by studying the British maga- 
zines, reviews, weeklies, and newspapers— 
studying them intensively, not with a criti- 
cal, but with a receptive eye. If Shake- 
speare could say to British highbrow and 
lowbrow, “As you like it,” surely you can 
do the same. 

The American writer, especially if he hap- 
pens to live in the country far away from 
a good free library, may ask how he is to 
make this study. Well, of course it will 
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cost him a bit of money and trouble to get ‘ ; 
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the various typical publications which he sie Js 
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our business is achieved without trouble and Price Ever gM 
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ard work. The real difficulty is the dis ranaiea arlene 


tance and the frightful loss of time in send- VS 2 — teed for S FREE TRIAL 
ing manuscripts to and fro across the 4 
Western Ocean when they do not have the 
luck to hit the mark first shot. That is 
why most American writers who are steadily 
selling their stuff in England, and are well 
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Without d tape, 
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408 -360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 











known there, nevertheless entrust the sell- PLAYS WANTED 

: : : High class Comedies and Comedy-D ferred, 

ing end to some reputable American agent | lish class Comedies and |Comedy-Dramas, preferred, 

who can keep the manuscript in London and upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 

send it on its rounds swiftly. PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 














ODE TO THE REJECTION SLIP AUTHORS 


By MARGARET MANSFIELD WALSH Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 

= : : ¢ : mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 

Thou placid thing, so creamy, white or pink! | tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 

‘ e: “ é ‘ guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 

(Why speak of tints? Yellow’s thy native | FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 
hue!) RENA C. VAN CISE 


How canst thou with a dash of printer’s ink, | 588 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


Turn pale expectancy to cobalt blue? 











DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


But I, thy victim, seeing all things red, Manuscripts typed in proper technical form in a 
When first I view thy once enveloped face, manner that is sure to please you. 50c per 1000 
og ’ 2 words, including carbon copy and payment of return 
Put soothing balms upon my aching head, | postage. Special rate on ten thousand words or more. 
g P J g 
And all heroic, run again the race. ARTHUR J. LABELL 
6032 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Thine the mad pricks that make the restless 


couch ! 

= ‘ MA 

rhy steed, forsooth, a ruthless, black night- NUSCEIPTS shied s 

? ‘ properly and promptly for publication with all minor 

mare: pene ge and Fp aw — = oct — 

But mark thee, Slip, mark well, for this | Special rats. ere 
I vouch! ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 

[ will again defy thee in thy lair! 67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 

















OPEN CONFESSION MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
By L. B. Everett Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
' the requirements of publishers. 
A summer home beside the bay, FRANCES E. LANGSTON 
A super-six, a yacht, Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 








A diamond sunburst—such display 


()f wealth I envy not. 
ee ee ae TYPEWRITERS 


The gayest life, the maddest round, 
The least care-troubled lot ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 











That in my travels I have found, Free Trial. Write for complete 
Indeed, I envy not. illustrated lists and special 
: reduced prices. ; 
The man whose tales acceptance find, NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


Where mine refusal grim, 121 N. Francisco Ave. Dept. 12, Chicago, Tilinois 


Awakes in me a longing mind: Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
I own I envy him. When Writing to Advertisers 
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“The 36 Dramatic | 
Situations” 


Romance, humor, trag- | 
edy, adventure, mystery | 
—every phase of real 
and story life are cov- 
ered in this remarkable 
book by Georges Polti. 


Do you long to thrill your readers—including 
editors—with new and unexpected situations; to 
become a master of suspense, surprise, intrigue, 
etc.? “The 36 Dramatic Situations” analyzes for 
you all possible situations. Written by the famous 
French author, it is a complete and reliable guide 
to situations to use, how and where. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this book’s help, you can grip your readers 
with tense, dramatic situations—make them follow 
your story, play or scenario breathlessly, eagerly 








awaiting its development. Send for this wonderful | 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances in- 
crease. Cloth-bound; $1.50, postpaid. | 





F WRITER’ ’S DIGEST, Book Dept., i 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| Gentlemen: Please send me “The 86 Dramatic Situ- I 
ations,” for which I enclose $1.50 (M. O., check or 


t currency). I 
! PS icc eva Sse rSSeeeVeceeeesecsesoseorenresve ! 
I | 
§ Address POET PE Ce TO Te TTT Caceres covsesese | 
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PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR CANADIAN, $2.85; 
FOREIGN, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from page 51) 


The Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo. Editor, E. A. Weishaar. 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 20c a year. “We are 
in the market for short stories of not more than 
5,500 words. We do not want stories with a rural 
setting nor the “bread and butter’ type of do- 
mestic story. Love element is essential, as well 
as sustained action, plenty of incident, romance 
and mystery. We report on manuscripts within 
ten days and pay from one-quarter to one cent a 
word. Poems are used.” 


Fawcett’s Magazine, True Confessions, Robbins- 
dale, Minn. Editor, Roscoe Fawcett. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We buy only 
true story manuscripts, short and serial lengths; 
shorts limited to 5,500 words, serials up to 35,000 
words. Confessions must, above all, be enter- 
taining, and sordidness bars a story, likewise the 
inclusion of situations or themes ‘which might 
tend to loosen the moral fibre of young people. 
Stories should be told in simple, straightforward 
manner, with strong elements of suspense and 
drama, and must not rely on sex interest alone 
to carry interest. We do not buy unsolicited 
photographs. We pay two cents a word on ac- 
ceptance of manuscripts. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks.” 


Paris Nights, 584 Drexel Bldg., Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa., Editor, Wm. H. Kofoed. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want gay, light-hearted stories of from 1,000 to 
2,500 words with Parisian background, but Amer- 
ican in plot and appeal; articles on the Latin 
quarter, on studio life, on Parisian theatrical suc- 
cesses, etc., and brief verse and prose filler of a 
similar nature, preferably humorous. It should 
be borne in mind that while Paris Nights is neces- 
sarily a ‘sex’ magazine, it will give no space in 
its columns to offensive material. We report on 
manuscripts within one week and pay one-half 
cent a word on acceptance.” 


Saturday Service Syndicate, Franklin, Ohio. 
Editor, Rose Farquhar. “We are not in the mar- 
ket for copy of any kind.” 


The Beacon, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Edi- 
tor, M. W. Johnson. Issued weekly; 60c a year. 
“We want stories of vigorous, wholesome life 
for boys and girls from eight to fourteen years 
of age; 600 to 2,500 words in length; stories for 
the holidays, especially Christmas, Easter, and 
national days; also poems and short plays. We 
report on manuscripts within a month and pay 
on acceptance.” 


The Alabama Syndicate, 218 N. Old 50th St., 
Birmingham, Ala. “We syndicate one feature 
only. It is a question and answer column on the 
Bible.” 

Fantasia, South Pasadena, Calif., has, for the 
time at least, suspended publication. 


itched ntchcceet ct 
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The following advertisement is taken from the 
American Mercury: “A theatrical producer an- 
nounces that he will give an immediate reading to 
every manuscript submitted. Also, he will be 
hospitable to unusual ideas, but no play is pro- 
scribed from Tragedy to Trivia. Only full-length 
plays will be considered.” Address: Theatrical 
producer, care American Mercruy, 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 





The Advertising World, 33 W. Gay St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Editors, A. E. Edgar and W. 
Grant Scott. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “Our present editorial arrangement does 
not require more matter than is supplied by our 
regular editors.” 


The Capitol Syndicate, 1111 Capitol Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. “We are in need of manuscripts and 
cartoons at the present time. We, however, advise 
the writers and cartoonists not to submit any 
material without sending for a list of our needs, 
which we shall be glad to mail anyone.” 


The National Writers’ Syndicate and The N. A. 
W. A. are now co- -operated and ready to give 
prompt and efficient service to those who wish 
to market their short stories, poems and news- 


paper material. “On receipt of 25c for a month 


trial, we enroll you and send particulars of all 
our benefits. One year membership is $2.00 for 
first 200 members. No stamps @ccepted.” Ad- 
dress: The N. A. W. A., Loveland, Okla. 


The B’rith Sholom News is a monthly fraternal 
magazine of cultural interest, distributed free of 
charge to all members of Independent Order 
B’rith Sholom, which has a membership of 30,000 
throughout the United States and which has, at 
its recent convention in Atlantic City, created an 
endowment scholarship fund to the major uni- 
versities for Jewish children. 





The National Men’s Wear Salesman, a magazine 
that circulates exclusively among employes of 
men’s clothing and furnishing stores, “is in need 
of stories and articles up to 1,500 words in length 
that tell of individual accomplishments in this 
field, that are constructive in the sense that they 
would improve standards of retail salesmanship 
and personal efficiency, or that make for a better 
understanding of merchandise. Ingenious meth- 
ods of increasing individual sales are especially 
desirable. Rates from one-half to two cents a 
word, payable upon acceptance, and within five 
days from receipt of manuscript.” Men’s Wear 
Service Corporation, Michigan-Ohio Building, 
Chicago, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Writers everywhere to- (4 
day are finding that a 
Hammond-typed manu- 
script invariably sells 
more readil 

other. The 

















interchangeabletypeand 
riable spacing permit [5] 
typographical effects that make words 
vibrant and colorful. 
Write today for illustrated booklet 


ammo nd 


TYPEWRITER 
Hammond Typewriter Co., 76 Brook Ave., New York 
Al A] LA] 








THE INK-POT STUDIO 


Writers’ Critics 
Can you sell what you write? 
If not, let us help you. 


Stanford University Post Office 
Box 2132, Stanford, Cal. 




















OOK PRINTING 


Large or small editions of books attractively produced. 

Also, scenario copywriting service. Complete printing 

and publishing service for writers including sales assist- 
ance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book and 
other printing prices. Send details. Ask for FREE COPY of 
our book “‘Cashing in on Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 Years. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22. 
The Truth About Scenario Writing 


112-Page book of FACTS. Critics say, “Should be 
read with avidity by all concerned.” “Never read 
anything on the subject that caught me like this.” 














Postpaid, $1.00. 
Cc. W. COOK 
Box 79, Hollywood, Calif. 
AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. S. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


OS. F. ROBINSON, 
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5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
you are not selling those Scripts, 
let us do it for you. Copyrighted 


| F Book and Plot Chart free. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
427 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 














enjoyable conditions, will be interes’ 


CAMP 


assisted by an able staff. ‘‘Trailwise Turn’’ 








A SUMMER CAMP FOR WRITERS 


Writers who would like to combine an outing in America’s greatest vacation ground with an opportunity to study writing under the most 


‘«TRAILWISE TURN’”’ 
Conducted by T. C. O’DONNELL 
is situated on beautiful_ Lake Annabessacook, 


provision has been made for comfort and recreational facilities. Two-, four-, and eight-week courses through July and August—covering 
short-story, verse, novel, feature, and dramatic writing. For particulars address: 
T. C. O'DONNELL. Address: Winthrop, Me. 


IN MAINE 


in the heart of a beautiful lake region, Every 
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BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


on 


The Literary Agent 


An authoritative article on a subject of vital in- 


terest to all writers, in 
The August WRITER 


On sale at leading news stands 


Free to the first hundred readers of the Writer’s 
Digest who send in this coupon, a sample copy 
of the August WRITER. 
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THE WRITER, 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send a sample copy of THE WRITER, the 


August issue if possible. 


Name 


Address. 
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WATCH FOR DETOURS 
(Continued from page 22 


of introducing characters, the selection of 
minor and major crises and their relation 
to the climax. 

With this analysis as a guide we may take 
up our own theme and build our story step 
by step along the same lines. We discover 
our own weaknesses—our inability to make 
our characters stand out in proper perspec- 
tive to the tale we are endeavoring to tell. 
We may possibly discover the weaknesses 
too of the story which we are using as a 
pattern, and thereby be warned not to make 
the same errors. We find our analytical 
minds, and put into actual practice the rules 
of technique which we have been endeavor- 
ing to understand and to fix in our memo- 
ries. 

There are dangers along this detour, 
where we must not risk speed lest we wreck 
our whole mechanism of progress, and the 
greatest of these is the danger of plagiarism. 
When the story is finished we may discover 
that it is little more than a copy, with new 
names and slight changes in setting, or 
action making a thin veneer over the model. 
In case of doubt, lest this sin has been com- 
mitted, we ought never to attempt to use 
this story after the analytical study has been 
completed. 

We may, after the work has grown cold, 
take up the theme again and write a truly 
original story, unconsciously profiting by 
all we learned in our former study but in 
nowise committing the sin of merely copy- 
ing, where we had intended to be guided 
only. 

The other danger, which we must face in 
following this method of study, is the dan- 
ger of killing the spirit which lay behind the 
story we wanted to write. Unless we have 
been deeply stirred by the theme ourselves 
we cannot expect to put genuine emotion 
into the manuscript which has been built up 
by this method. Actually such a piece of 
work should be considered in the light of 
an exercise, not as a potential sale, at least 
not until after it has had a rewriting from 
memory, not from manuscript. 

We may feel that a task of this sort is 
dry as dust and promises no real reward; 


book, “Opportunities in Modern 


Species open now. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
Dept. 736-8, 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 











PLAYWRIGHTS! 


Insure acceptance for your play or musical comedy. 
Make sure it is perfect. Constructive criticism, $5.00 
per act. Reconstruction, advice and “‘doctoring” at 
reasonable rates. Apply for terms. 


ORVILLE D. ADAMS 
1824 Marin Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 











PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 














NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand, 


with new principles, few rules, and 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading or ruled paper. No “course’—you learn in 3 
weeks from Complete Manual (New Revised Edition). 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost or books to buy. 
THE NUHAND COMPANY, METZ, IND. 








YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











WESTERN WRITERS 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Copied, 60c; revised, without typing, 40c; with typing, 
a poems typed, 2c line; criticising, 50c, selling, 
10%. 


MALHEUR TYPING SERVICE 
BOX 362, VALE, OREGON 




















Not a school--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


207 Security ., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
- California 
Publishers POPU 10 WRITER Send for Figs Sample Copy 
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we may put off the careful study of the 
technique in story writing until we have 
tried a few more times the hit and miss 
method which has brought us more rejec- 
tion slips than checks. This may seem like 
a very troublesome cross road which never 
connects with the main highway. Detours 
are always a nuisance; -we dread them, and 
perhaps use strong language about them 
when the ruts are extra deep, but the fact 
remains that had we not insisted upon hav- 
ing good roads built for our convenience we 
would always be bumping over the bad or 
mediocre roads which old time travel was 
willing to tolerate. 

The coming of the automobile has brought 
about the necessity of building hard roads; 
the ever increasing demand for the periodi- 
cal type of literature (if we can use that 
word in connection with a large amount of 
the material which is printed in modern 
magazines) is gradually creating a demand 
for better craftsmanship on the part of the 
short story writers who supply that demand. 

It may seem like a senseless waste of 
time to obey the traffic laws; it may be a 
tiresome bore to follow the drudgery of 
revision and analysis, but if we would avoid 
casualties either on the motor roads, or in 
the field of literary endeavor it is safer to 
stop, look and listen, and to drive slowly 
where the danger signal is flashed. There 
may be a bridge out; we may topple over 
the precipice into the black depths of despair 
because the stories keep coming back. Dis- 
couragement may be the cause of our giving 
up an undertaking which, if pursued more 
in accordance with the rules of the road, 
would have ended in success. 

Try the detour first before you give up 
the journey, and see if it does not bring 
you out safely, though at a slower pace, 
upon the great highroad that leads to ac- 
cepted manuscripts and substantial checks. 
DON’T BE AFRAID OF THE DE- 
TOUR! 


LLA: Do you ever read Wilde? 
Dora: Oh, no, I have a regular pro- 
gram.—Notre Dame Juggler. 
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Poetry, 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, 
Harriet Monroe. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We are in the market for poems, 
and desire the best available.” 





Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. 4th St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Editor, Otto Kuechler. Issued inonth- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We have an abun- 
dance of material on hand, so are not in the 
market at present.” 





Hy-Pure Herald, 12th and Walnut Sts., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Editor, V. Holt Tatum. Issued 
monthly. “We want stories from 1,800 to 4,000 
words; articles of 2,500 words of industrial in- 
terest, preferably chemical; also we want book 
reviews. We report on manuscripts immediately 
and pay on acceptance.” 





Harold F. Podhaski, P. O. Box 1671, Atlanta, 
Ga., “is in the market for completed fiction stories 
with a view to collaboration on a 50-50 basis. If 
I agree with you when you send the story, that it 
will make an acceptable one, I will prepare it for 
publication and submit it to the editor whose 
needs I think it may fit when completed. If sold 
we will share the profits on a 50-50 basis, both 
our names appearing over the story as joint 
authors. Postage should be enclosed with all 
manuscripts sent me to insure the prompt return 
of stories that I do not accept.” 


Southern Trade Press Service, P. O. Box 1671, 

Atlanta, Ga., offers a good market for special 
articles on merch: indising subjects suitable for 
Trade Journals; Credits and Collections, Direct 
Mail, Window or Interior Store Display Adver- 
tising, Salesmanship, Buying, Store Management 
and Equipment, System, etc, 100 to 1,500 words; 
photos or other illustrative matter desired with 
all stories. Rates according to worth of article 
to us. We will make you an offer for any ac- 
ceptable material and payment will follow 
promptly.” 
The Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. “We 
are now in the market for Christmas manuscripts. 
Our minimum rate is fifty cents a line, but special 
rates will be paid for good greetings of four 
lines or less.” 


American Botanist, Joliet, Ill. Editor, Willard 
N. Clute. Issued quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “The American Botanist represents the in- 
telligent amateur; the unusual flowers, fruits, etc. 
All material is contributed for the good of the 
cause. The magazine is edited in the same man- 
ner. We report on manuscripts at once.” 


College Humor, Chicago, Ill. “We are very 
much in the market for glamorous stories about 
young love. They may be of any length, employ- 
ing any kind of characters. We are very eager 
for all kinds of verse, both humorous and love 
verse, and for the usual humorous material such 
as skits, jokes and epigrams. This magazine is 
always looking for the new writer when he has 
something worth while to say.” 
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Wild Game Stories, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. “We are in immediate need of wild game 
stories full of thrills and action of from 3,000 
to 8,000 words in length, Will report promptly. 
ag your story for attention of Editorial Desk 

Oo. 9 





Journeys Beautiful, 8 West 40th St., New York 
City. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“We are in need of travel manuscripts, particu- 
larly breezy personal narratives. Payment on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Keith’s Beautiful Home Magazine, 100 N. 7th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. Editor, M. L. Keith. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 


are in the market for articles of a high standard 
on home building, interior decoration, home 
grounds and gardens. We can use articles of 
from 1,000 to 1,500 words each to best advantage. 
Now and then, a longer article is accepted. Arti- 
cles illustrated with clear photographs, generally 
8x10, are preferred. We use an extremely lim- 
ited amount of poetry. All manuscripts sent in 
are reported upon in about two weeks, and ac- 
cepted matter is paid for upon publication. Manu- 
scripts should be typewritten, mailed flat, accom- 
panied by return postage, and an estimate of the 
number of words in each should appear on the 





first page. Usual rates.” 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Editor, T. O. Gallagher. 
“As a news service we issue no paper of our 
own. Our clients are scientific journals. Writers 
should communicate with Mr. T. O. Gallagher 


for our current needs.” 





The Otto Zimmerman & Son Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, “have been established since 1876 and their 
customers extend from coast to coast. You bene- 
fit by dealing with a firm that has been estab- 
lished fifty years—as they have every facility to 
give you the best work at the lowest price. Esti- 
mates gladly furnished.” 





Young Israel, 1520 Broadway, New York City. 
Editor, Elsie Weihl. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We are in the market for short 
stories for children, of literary quality. Short 
nature sketches. Informational material regard- 
ing subjects of special interest to Jewish children. 
We report on manuscripts within a week and pay 
on acceptance. At present we are heavily over- 





stocked.” 

Club Mennse ment, LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Leigh Metesife Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in the market 


for articles on the subject, ‘How to Run Our 
Club,’ etc. Also interviews with manager, presi- 
dent or chairman of house committees of first- 
class county, golf and town clubs. We could use 
photographs and accounting forms and methods. 
We report on manuscripts at once and pay a cent 
a word after publication.” 


Extension Magazine, 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Editor, S. A. Baldus. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are not particu- 
larly in the market for any literary material, at 
this time.” 












Some of the highest paid men in the world are advecticing men. 
easily one quickly at home during your spare tim ewer See 3 ‘ae in 
advertising than oes before. Tremendous ‘demand for our graduate ay. 
Send for FREE Giving interesting information and vital toste—Jest whet 
Py want tu know aaah advertising. Write t 1 

AGE- avis SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Sane 222-c 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


WHAT’S AHEAD OF YOU? 


It startles you when you think how few manuscripts 
you’re selling—and how hard you’re working. 

My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 


CONTEST GUIDE 


issued 7th of each month, with hints on contest work. June issue 
listed—alphabetically—over 200 fake-free contests with $238,000 
in 3,100 prizes. 

Single copy—25c; $2.00 per year. 
On all SOLUTIONS yearly subscribers get 50% discount. 


W. SPOFFORTH, Contest Expert 
714 N. Hamlin Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 














AUTHORS 


Manuscripts revised, corrected, typed, ready for pub- 
lisher, with one carbon copy, at 75c per 1,000 words. 
Special terms for typing circular letters, or manu- 
scripts for syndicating. Write me. 


MRS. EDNA EATON 
Phillips, Nebr. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


carefully typed and correctly prepared for publication 
with all minor corrections made and carbon copy free. 
70c per 1000 words; poems, 2c per line. Prompt service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BURNS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3117 Clinton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, Accurate, Prompt and 
Efficient Service 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Box 87, ’ Cary, N. C. 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
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Washington, D. 





Radio Age, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Editor, F. A. Smith. Issued monthly; 25c¢ a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We want semi-technical 
how-to-build articles covering radio receivers, 
transmitters and allied appliances and accessories. 
Occasional studio features, articles of from 1,000 
to 2,000 words. We report on manuscripts imme- 
diately and pay one cent a word on publication.” 
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ERVICE FoR WRITER 


Revision, Criticism, Typing 
and earnest, helpful service for student 


writers; efficient secretarial service for professional 








writers. 
OLIVER LITERARY BUREAU 
Murray Box 414 Kentucky 
25 cents a copy. $1.00 a year. 


THE ORACLE 


A magazine for the lovers of literature and 
literary workers. 
Published Quarterly 
MARCH JULY SEPT. 15 CHRISTMAS 

If you are a lover of literature—if you are 
interested in American literature and wish to help 
re ay writers become known—IF YOU ARE 
A WRITER, you will subscribe to THE ORACLE 
and get your friends to subscribe also. 

We are conducting contests for the two 
best short stories, the best lyric and the 
best Petrarchan sonnet to be published in 
the next four issues. Make inquiries if 
interested. 


P. O. Box 9, Wall St. Sta., New York City 

















WRITE SHORT STORIES 


The kind that SELL--You can do it. 
This unusual book will guide you. 


OU cannot read 
the first few pages 

of this “different” text 
book without begin- 
ning to realize why its 
author has helped so 
many others to suc- 
ceed as she herself has. 
Miss Bridgart goes 
_ to the practical 
i of short - story 
writing, her own spe- 
cial field, in a way that 
is a revelation to new 
writers and a help 
also, to those of experi- 
ence. She knows what 
magazine editors want. 


Bd Bridgant She can save you time, 
labor and expense, and 
show you how to make 

u your offerings com- 


mand ready markets. 




















“How to Write Short Stories’’ graphically explains the con- 
struction of the plot; the choosing of a theme, style, suspense, 
characterization, etc., etc., in eighteen interesting chapters. 
The kind of book no coming writer should be without. 


FREE—With a Year’s Subscription 


—or $1 without. Attractively bound in grey cloth. The coupon 
below will bring you this valuable key to writing success. Just 
check which offer you desire—and do it now. 


a a a a ee ee 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed is M. 0., currency or check for..... 
$2 to cover a year’s subscription to WRITER’ 's DIGEST 
and a copy of ‘‘How to Write Short Stories.’ 


CJ $1 for a copy of “How to Write Short Stories’’ only. 
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THE MECHANICS OF HUMOR 
(Continued from page 38) 


in the public eye—there is no pay attached, 
of course, but the training is excellent, and 
it will not be long before one is at ease in 
the form and will be sending salable things 
to Judge and Life and other magazines that 
use miscellaneous humor. 

But it is not this outlet for one’s humor 
that we had in mind especially in planning 
these two articles. Our thought was of a 
more ambitious plan of selling, provided one 
is willing to put some good hard work in on 
selling in addition to writing the feature. 

Most of the colyums are syndicated by the 
papers that run them. That is, they are 
sold to other papers that care to use them. 
But these go chiefly to papers in the larger 
centers, whereas there is a splendid field 
among the smaller papers for colyums ad- 
apted to smalltown and rural circulation. 
For example, you may be living near a city 
of ten to thirty or forty thousand people, 
having one or two papers. Obviously for this 
circulation the humor has to be less caustic, 
more obvious, than in the case of metro- 
politan audiences. But even so, these cir- 
culations offer a splendid opportunity for 
the writer who has something to say and 
would be glad to use the circulation which 
these papers afford in order to train for 
metropolitan work, and also to make a little 
money. 

The technique of the thing is this, to call 
on the editor of a paper and suggest to him 
the advisability of having a colyum in his 
paper. Give him reasons why such a fea- 
ture would help his paper, by bringing his 
readers more closely in touch with the edi- 
torial and business offices, by offering a 
point of contact, based on human interest 
and the universal instinct of humor, between 
the circulation and the business interests of 
the paper. 

The question of remuneration will come 
up, and here will come your final argument 
—that the only pay you will ask is that he 
have the typesetters pu!l for you a number 
of proofs each day—say fifty. Then when 
he has accepted your proposition, write up 
immediately six colyums, or a week’s sup- 
ply, and place in the editor’s hands; a two- 
weeks’ supply will be even better, as it will 
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give you a little more leeway in perfecting 
your selling operations. Then immediately 
begin on another week’s supply of copy, and 
turn in to the editor as soon as possible, so 
that he will always have either a week’s or 
a two-week’s supply of copy, as the case 
may be. It will be advantageous, of course, 
to take copy for a sample colyum along 
with you. 

Then mail proofs of a week’s supply of 
copy, along with a good selling letter, to a 
list of newspapers in the same general class 
as your paper. You can get such a list of 
papers, either from the editor himself, or 
from any advertising agency in your com- 
munity, who will be glad to loan you their 
copy for a few hours. 

Write a letter to the editor of each of 
these papers, covering these general points: 
why your coiyum would interest his readers, 
how you propose to furnish copy—in weekly 
lots of six, or twice monthly with twelve 
give him a date when he can begin running 
them, based of course on the date when your 
original editor can begin furnishing you 
proofs regularly; and also the price which 
you will ask. 

Do not send this letter to more than one 
editor in a certain locality, a county, say. 
And tell the editor in your letter, that you 
are thus offering the feature to no other 
editor in his community. Of course when 
vou feel quite sure that he is not going to 
avail himself of your offer, you can ap- 
proach another editor in the same city or 
county. 

If you care to invest a little capital in the 
enterprise, it would be well to have a neat 
letterhead printed, with merely your name 
and address, with the added information 
that you are conductor of the so-and-so 
column in the so-and-so paper—as this will 
give you a little more standing in the mind 
of the editor. Then, if you are near a 
multigraph letter shop, you can have your 
selling letter multigraphed to advantage, as 
it is quite a tedious business writing fifty or 
more letters. 

In our next article we will go into the 
technique of constructing your first speci- 
men of colyum for use when you call on 
your first editor. 








Summer Sale 
On All Standard Make 
TYPEWRL ERS 


Nowisthetime tobuy m1 
—real bargains —low- . 
est prices everoffered. 


Free Trial 
NoMoney Down 


Essy monthly ly payments 
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“Pree Gourecin Touch Type- 
urse in Touc 
wHtiog for beginners. Saving 
Rive w for big Catalog 
—— Hy illustrated— tells features of all makes, ° egte Process’ 
how to save money. It’s FREE—write TODAY. 


You NG TYPEWRITER Co. 
654 W.Randolph > 1238, 1... 3 














FOR SALE: Established (25 years) publishing 
business, with related interests. $10,000 to $40,000 
needed, for part (with privilege of entire purchase 
later) or entire purchase. Steadily profitable, showing 
large earnings, and can be- much further developed. 
Fine opportunity for young college man, or person 
with publishing or editorial experience. Owner 


retiring. Terms. » I -_ 
UBLISH 


c/o The Writer’s Digest Cincinnati, O. 








SUCCESS 
If you work with Nature in all affairs 
**Moon’s Sign Book’’ (Planetary 


SIGN _ Daily Guide for All) tells how, what and 
when to do things for profitable results. 
BO OK Practical. 120 pages. 21st annual edition, 
price $1.00. Full "laleometiats FREE. 
MUR DELL FUBLISHING oO. 
3006 7th Avenue Los Angeles 








Ww R ITE R 
Alone you've got a hard row to hoe. With 
a bunch of boosting comrades it’s 
easier. Information free. 
INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ LEAGUE 
(Incorporated) 


2764 Second Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 








WORK AND POSTAGE STAMPS 
By James Ctybe BaiLey 
When Horace waxed sarcastic, 
And damned the rhymer’s trade, 
By saying that “The poet 
Is born—but never made!”, 
His words, though true of genius 
In his, and other times, 
Are most untrue of those who do 
The body of our rhymes. 
lor if you’d write the verses 
Folks read from day to day, 
The homely songs of laughter 
That makes the sad heart gay, 
Don’t let these words sarcastic 
Subdue your soul with damps, 
For in your trade, your name is made 
By work and postage stamps! 
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THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magasine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents 
Write for specsal offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 























Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of this fascinating type of story always 
command a_ responsive, ood-paying market. 
Carolyn Wells’ book, deresteet below, is one of 
the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. he author has sold more mystery 
stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


The Techniqueof the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Mystery stories compel 
reading. An editor is 
only human, after all, 
one ee, 

s the suspense, the 0 

The Technique his own deductive pow- 

ers, ~- Big cs ] = 

% conclusion. Then e 

of the whole construction is 
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the plot handled in 
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i _| Some Subjects 
I ii This Book 
Wy VAT, Treats 
The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries; Ghost 











the Real ig 5 Holmes; Clues; th 
Ly Theme: the Mysterious Disappearance; the Victim. 

minal; the Suspects; Plot; Suspense, ete. 
Handsome maroon-colored eloth cover, gold lettered, 
336 pages; price, pestald. 2. 


Let This Book Show You How to- 


succeed in this inviting field as Carolyn Wells has. You can 
do it if you follow the information she gives in this book. 
Don’t wait—send the coupon today. 
ee ace cee ae ee 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 te. se _ Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I enclose $2 (M. 0., ‘o*) , & Fg 
send me a copy of “The Ted Technique of the Mystery Story 


by Carolyn Wells. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 4”) 


“Is my friend hearty, 
Now I am thin and pine; 
And has he found to sleep in 
A better bed than mine?” 


Ay, lad, I lie easy, 
I lie as lads would choose; 

I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart, 
Never ask me whose. 

Having found a fresh angle of approach, 
the poet must also find imaginative phrase- 
ology to express his imagery. Instead of 
saying that souls are able to come back to 
earth on All Souls evening, he must say, 

The door of Heaven is on the latch 
Tonight, and many a one is fain 

To go home for one’s night watch 
With his love again, 

Instead of saying that life is perplexing, 
he must say, 

Life is a dream in the night, a fear among 

fears, 

A naked runner lost in a storm of spears. 

Instead of talking in the abstract about 
beauty, he must bring beauty to life and let 
her speak for herself : 

I am the torch, she saith, and what to me 

If the moth die of me? I am the flame 

Of Beauty, and I burn that all may see 

Beauty. 

If he lapse into fantasy, he must trans- 
late it into terms of life as his readers 
know it: 

The little angels of Heaven 
Fach wear a long white dress, 
And in the tall arcadings 
Play ball and play at chess. 

If he employs a figure of speech, it must 
be one that has not been used thousands of 
times: 

The new moon hangs like an ivory bugle 
In the naked, frosty blue. 

Rather than state an abstraction, he must 
translate it into concrete terms that suggest 
what he wants to say, as in this stanza about 
an old sailor’s longing to get back to his 
familiar life on the water 


I must down to the sea again, to the lonely 
sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer 
her by, 

And the wheel’ s kick and the wind’s song, and 
the white sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey 
dawn breaking. 

With regard to the last quoted stanza, it 
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is important to remember that the writer, 
John Masefield, is actually an old sailor, and 
that he writes of what is familiar to him. 
He is not trying to create through fantasy 
something apart from his own experience. 
What he does is to see in what has been his 
own experience, the strangeness added to 
beauty that is the soul of true poetry. 





PULITZER PRIZE FOR HISTORY 


The Pulitzer prize of $2000, for the best 
book published in 1925 on the history of the 
United States, has been awarded to Pro- 
fessor Edward Channing, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, for his book on “The War for 
Southern Independence,” which forms the 
sixth volume of his “History of the United 
States.” 

“This award gives me a great deal of 
‘personal joy,’ says Harry Hansen in the 
New York World. “Take down this vol- 
ume and you have a treat in store. There 
are half a dozen fine books on that period, 
but Channing’s last surpasses, to my way 
of thinking, all the others for clear cut, 
explanatory writing —Macmuillan Company. 
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“SCENARIO SECRETS” 


Scenario Writing at last. 
not merely 
Seven 
Com- 


The Complete Course in 
Teaches all of the ten kinds of scenarios, 
the Photoplay. Educational, Religious, 
other Paying Scenarios taught by an Expert. 
plete course sold outright this month, only $3. 
EFFICIENCY CO., College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


and 








“REID-ROLLS” may be equalled but not 
surpassed. Purchase, therefore, a Reid 
Roll today for your Player Piano by order- 
ing Word Roll R. No. 0001—‘Where the 
Copra Palms Do Grow,” Waltz. Special 


price $1.00. 
CHAS. T. REID 
Drawer ‘*Z’’ Ancon, C. Z.,: Panama 








WRITERS 


Manuscripts carefully typed, 60 cents a thou- 
sand words. Grammatical errors and punc- 
tuation corrected. Revision if desired. 
EUNICE W. THOMPSON 
Riverside, Illinois 
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pt STAND OUT from the others 
y SUPERIOR PF PARATION, 
your needs 

Grades A & 
Straight Typing ( 010 words) §$ 
Revision and Tyr ds) $1.00 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND SAMPLES 
LENNIGER JR 
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NE OF MY STUDENTS, a young newspaper 

man, recently sold his first short story. The plot 
of the story was worked out as a part of our study 
of the psychology of drama. The $150 he received 
after writing under my guidance only three months 
made him feel that life had its points after all. The 
editor asked him to come to see him and they 
talked over other stories. 

“Let’s do it again,” said this writer to me; the 
success of that story has proved to me absolutely 
that you’ve got the right dope.” 

“I’m glad you’re convinced,” I replied; “I’m 
used to scepticism; but I’m curious to know how 
you ever decided to begin study with me.’ 

He smiled and said: ‘““My wife really is responsi- 
ble. I was doing newspaper work in Shanghai. 
My wife one day picked up your textbook, ‘Narra- 
tive Technique,’ in the waiting room of her dentist. 
For years I had been struggling with fiction with- 
out success. She sympathized, wanted to help me, 
and, after examining your book, decided that you 
must be just the person I needed to give me the 
fundamental training in the art that I lacked. This 
conviction of hers was one of the chief reasons for 
our leaving China and coming on to New York.” 

This is a little “true story’ ’ concerning my text- 
book in short-story technique. You can have names 


342 Madison Avenue 





Thomas H. 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author stories 
in Saturday Evening Post, etc. 


In A Shanghai Dentist’s Office 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


and dates if you want them. It is the most un- 
usual evidence I have had of the usefulness to 
writers of my textbook, but it is not the most em- 
phatic, 


My publishers have just informed me that, in 
spite of the short time it has been on sale, fifty-one 
leading universities and colleges are using it as a 
class-room text, the University of Michigan, for 
instance, using 110 copies. 


Homer Croy, author of “West of the Water 
Tower,”’ a best seller of two years ago, writes me 
that he thinks “‘Narrative Technique” the best work 
on fictional technique he ever saw. Dr. Richard 
Burton, veteran university English teacher, noted 
lecturer and poet; Professor C. T. Copeland, of the 
English Department of Harvard a ga Mr. 
Maxwell Aley, Fiction Editor of the Woman's 
Home Companion; Barrett Willoughby, novelist, 
and many others have very kindly written me their 
appreciation of the value of “Narrative Techique”’ 
to the serious students of the art of fiction writing. 


I think (now that I’ve “got the returns’’) 


Lastly: 
I can get results 


that it is a good book myself! 
with it. You can get results too with it, without 
an instructor, if you’re any kind of a student. I'll 
be glad to mail you a copy for $2.50 plus postage. 


Uzzell 


New York City 
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FREE ORCHESTRATION 
all piano parts, on request, if made by me from your 

FREE examination of poems. FREE melody to your poem. FREE 
BOOKLET on song writing with your first cash order, on request. 
Revision of poem, $1.00. Pia q a 

complete information. All piano parts gua 
$10.00 refunded, keeping only $1. 00 for revision of poem. It pays 
to start RIGHT with a recogn composer. 

LUTHER A. CLARK 
Music Composer and Publisher 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 











Song Writers, 50-50 Collaboration 


Send two lyrics with $1.00 for expert criticism. 
If good we will go 50-50 with you. Music arranged 
for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Piano Rolls made 
from MSS. All work guaranteed correct. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 














SONG WRITERS—Send us your Song Poems today. 
Only honest opinion given. Revising and composing 
by experts. The right melody to songs, $5.00, Piano 
Part, $15.00. 10-Piece orchestration, $12.00. We print 
anything in music, and make Piano Rolls of songs. 
Work done by experts only. 


THE PASSMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
Dawson, Ga. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 














‘Situations Wanted! 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? De 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the mondont 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED—by studying 


4 “The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is 2 complete qualyse ot all 
possible situations—and of s No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author ty have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 


to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the devel ent of your story or Dt with 
breathless yoy a very moment they will wonder 
what is next. Send for this remarkable 

oot S Only -on watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





THE SONGWRITING GAME 
(Continued from page 45) 


He hasn’t the time to write you a personal 
letter of encouragement and a detailed re- 
vision with you~ returned manuscript. Did 
he ask you to send it to him? Then why 
get hardboiled over it and call the publisher 
a “know-nothing” or a “piker.” Jf you can 
write a song that strikes his fancy then 
don’t worry, you'll receive a very nice letter 
of encouragement. 

The staff writers are not the only ones 
writing songs in Tin Pan Alley. 

Look on some of the title pages of the 
current popular songs and you will see many 
new names of unknowns becoming known 
over night. 





THEY’RE ALL AROUND 
YOU 


(Continued from page 29) 


PLOTS? 


discovered that he was very poor, and con- 
sequently I pitied him. But when, that 
night, I beheld the little fellows peacefully 
sleeping, I began to envy him and to pity 
myself. Result: story, entitled ‘Relative 
Riches,” sold to Everyday Life, Chicago, III. 

Down in the country where I was reared 
a reunion of the former pupils of the o!d 
school was held. It was a most enjoyable 
occasion. My imagination got busy. I saw 
two men—now middle aged, with families 
—attending this reunion, who had not 
spoken since their boyhood days. Their 
teacher was present, and he reconciled the 
two men, by giving one a thrashing which 
he should have administered forty years 
ago, but gave to the other fellow instead. 
Result: story, entitled “As Little Children,” 
sold to American Agriculturist, New York. 

Only instances where stories have actu- 
ally been sold are related above. I have a 
dozen stories now on the market, the plots 
to most of which were taken from every- 
day life—things that happened right at 
home. When you see something occur, 
imagine more than that to occur, and write 
the story. If for a young people’s maga- 


zine, put a little moral at the end. 
Plots ? 


They’re all around you. 


cassette eaten — 








Which Book Do You Want? 







AUTHOR'S | 
QUESTION | 


ANSWER 
Book 


by 
J.J Hoffmann 




















Y' JU may have, without cost, a copy of either of the two books pictured above. 

The one, “THE AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK,” covers 
every phase of successful authorship. It contains one hundred and sixty-five questions 
and answers on essential things every author should know, answered clearly and con- 
cisely. 

“LETTERS FROM EDITORS” is a bound specimen set of reproductions from in- 
spirational letters about wanted material, received direct from the editors of well-known 
magazines. 

All you need do is write down below the names and addresses of ten persons in- 
terested in some phase of writing, stating whether the interest lies in journalism, news- 
paper work, poetry writing, song writing, photoplay writing, etc. Then send them to us, 
and either of these two books is yours. 


MAIL THIS BLANK TODAY 


Name Address Interest 








TNS 6 oa 5 eG ore eae CORRS k wat eseh hos su Nate Kua eae dulelenie tease Pabedan eaaekoes 


NG 2 2 soc asco emiectoae mis tian a oda hars ale Ak aos Sa A eo a eee eo werk ewe 
Send rre free: (] AUTHOR'S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK, or 


[_] LETTERS FROM EDITORS. 
: THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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you forward them to the editors. 


Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 
Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive i 
critical analysis—point out any flaws- aie you the simone ie need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot--tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 
This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
And this is the sole purpose of the 


the mill and made a success of their own work. 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 






















Our Criticism De partment is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the othe ‘ blems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
kno ; ind can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that manu whict 1 is received is 





is caref as though it were Mr. 


read and criticized F 
joes not mean that we guarantee 





Reeve’s own wo d 

favorable criticism. Reeve assumes that you do not 
just w ~ regardless of the merit of your 
wor! good, he tells you so and suggests 





. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 





ay capeacagierieciita 
Or 1 fee ir criticism service—made as low 
s is nsis ju y of the service which we 
er, and length of the manuscript, as 
1 -$1.00 
1 2.00 
2( ee 3.00 
300 . 4.00 
4( ak aarese.aierececerese rene 
Sixty cents fo 1 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for litional 1000 words above 10,000. 
sa dg OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


“Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line 
The werk is done by expert typists, on a go 0d quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies, 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 


It may be some minor 


give you 











Fort Ludlow, Wash, 


just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. 





NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.’”—R 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
R. 








WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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